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You don’t need to worry about World War II 
boundary settlements if you use this book 
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popular text. The facts presented are lasting, permanent, and up to date 
regardless of boundary changes. The principles will continue to be lasting 
and permanent because in those parts of the world where boundaries are 
likely to shift, the regions are discussed by natural, economic, and racial 


areas, such as ‘‘Central Europe,’ “‘Mediterranean Countries,’’ and ‘‘Scan- 
dinavian Countries.” 


Your students get more than lasting, permanent information—they get a 
fascinating and vivid interpretation of geographic influences. The human 
element of geographic conditions is always kept in the foreground in each 
discussion. Simplicity in wording has been used to catch and to hold the 
interest of the student. This simplicity of vocabulary helps the student to 


understand and to appreciate fully the various topics that are being con- 
sidered. 


So, for top results and more lasting and permanent information, investigate 
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The Place of the Private Business School in the Field 
of Commercial Education 




































The private business school—an American institution unique in the history 
of education—is by no means new. More than one hundred years ago the first 
business schools were begun by men of imagination, initiative, and vision. 


In a monograph on commercial education published in 1900, Dr. Edmund J. 
James of the Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania, describes the back- 
ground of the private business school in words we shall do well to read, ponder, 
and inwardly digest: ‘This institution (the private commercial school) is pecul- 
iarly American; nothing exactly like it is known in other countries. It embodies 
the defects and excellencies of the American character and typifies in itself a 
certain stage in our development. Its almost spontaneous origin, its rapid and 
wide diffusion, its rough adaptation of primitive material to the satisfying of 
immediate and pressing needs, its utter disregard of all save the direct answer 
to current demand, and then gradually its recognition of present inadequacy 
and its determination toward a broader, fuller usefulness—these characteristics 
of the commercial college mark it essentially the product of a young, eager, 
and gradually maturing people.” 


The demand for trained office workers has increased with the growth and ex- 


n pansion of business. The private business school has kept pace with the growth 
of business and exists and flourishes today because of its ever continuing “adap- 
3. tation of primitive material to the satisfying of immediate and pressing needs.” 
a With but few exceptions, the typically American private business school is 
owned and conducted as a private enterprise and is wholly free from outside con- 
or trol or supervision. For that reason, it is more quickly able to change courses of 
study and to introduce new techniques and equipment to meet rapidly changing 
U- conditions in business. 
to Students enroll in private business schools with one objective in mind: to be 
trained adequately for a place in business and to secure or to be placed in a posi- 
st, tion after being graduated. Alert business school owners keep in close contact 
with the employers of office workers in their communities and continue to im- 
p- press on those employers the fact that their schools are a source of competent 
ic help. For that reason, it is not at all unusual to find that almost all the office 
employees in a certain firm are graduates of the same private business school. 
Down through the years, the business schools have continued their indis- 
pensable service to their students and to the firms that employ their graduates. 
nd Both groups have profited through the service of the private business school—an 
institution that is as essential as it is unique in the field of education. 
re. 


The Mid-Western Business Schools Association was organized to work for 
higher standards in business education in 
private business schools. The officers and 


members of the association are pledged 
to perpetuate a truly democratic institu- 
tion in the field of education in which 
young men and young women can pre- . 


pare themselves in the shortest time, in 
the most direct manner, and at the least _[. E Huseby, president of Mid-Western 
possible expense for a satisfactory start ee ee ee 


Institute of Milwaukee, Milwaukee, 
in business life. Wisconsin. 
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Kodachrome Slides as a Visual Aid in 
Teaching Bookkeeping 


Elizabeth 


by 
S. Wampler 


New Albany High School 
New Albany, Indiana 


We find that most bookkeeping teachers 
are looking for effective visual aids, or they 
are attempting to make charts, diagrams, 
and other illustrations that will help simplify 
the problem of teaching. 


An effective visual aid that may be used 
is Kodachrome slides. These slides are 
made with a 35-mm. camera which uses 
either Type A or Type B film. If you are 
interested in photography or have photog- 
raphy as a hobby, you will find that it can 
be used as a successful means of making 
your own visual aids for the classroom. 

Each of us realizes that charts are effec- 
tive aids in the teaching of bookkeeping. 


Often we see these illustrations given in vari- . 


ous business magazines. If they are recog- 
nized as valuable aids, would it not be of use 
to a teacher to find a means of preserving 
these charts so that they might be used year 
after year? We realize that charts become 
cumbersome to keep; they require hours of 
’ work in preparation; and often it is impossi- 
ble for the teacher to draw hurriedly an ef- 
fective chart on the board for classroom 
teaching, especially when he must use more 
than one room. Why not make the charts, 
photograph them, project them on the 
screen, file them away, and year after year 
add to them until you have a valuable col- 
lection of teaching aids? 


The first procedure is to determine what 
the steps will be in presenting the various 
stages in the bookkeeping cycle. Your first 
question will be this: “How many charts 
must I have to teach the closing entries, the 
classification of accounts, or the meaning of 
the ledger?’ The answer to this will depend 
entirely upon the teacher’s method of pres- 
entation and the steps that he requires to 
make his own teaching clear to every stu- 
dent. 

The method of making the charts will de- 
pend upon the teacher’s ability to print or 
write in longhand. Either is satisfactory, 
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but the one precaution is that the teacher 
must be sure that the printing is heavy in 
order that it will appear clear and distinct 
when the photograph is projected. 


The method of taking the picture is als 
important. To get the best picture of the 
chart, a portrait or copy lens should be used. 
This makes it possible to take close-up pic- 
tures at distances less than the camera focus- 
ing generally permits. One point that most 
amateurs overlook in doing their first copy 
work is that the lens is not focused upon the 
object they see in the view finder. As a re. 


sult, the picture will be off center when it is I 


returned in a Kodachrome slide. To over 
come this, go to your Kodak dealer and get 
a small piece of clear glass that will fit in the 
back of the camera so that when you hold 
the lens open you can immediately see the 
object appear on the glass and determine 
whether you have the coverage desired. The 
remainder of the process is as follows: 


1. Place the camera on the tripod the exact dis 

tance from the chart to the lens according to 

instructions given with the copy lens. In this 

particular case set the range finder at 3, ant 

the distance from the wall to the lens at 18%’. 

This distance must be measured accurately s 

that the lens of the camera is exactly 18% 

from the chart. 

. Place the chart erect on the wall so that it ap 
pears on the glass showing complete coverage. 

. Now view again the chart on the clear glass it 
the camera and see if you have the coverag 
desired. 

. Be sure that exact positions of the tripod, tle 

camera, and the chart are marked. 

Load the camera. 

Take the picture and then follow immediatel 

by photographing the succeeding charts. 


You will find that through the use d 
Kodachrome slides, classroom work will take 
on more interest because the charts phot 
graphed are attractive, and when projected 
they are so large and distinct that every stl’ 
dent is able to see and to follow each expl 
nation step by step. 


5. 
6. 








e.@™uired on a group basis. 


Suggested Plans for Distributive Education and 
Office Education Classrooms 


John A. Beaumont 
Supervisor of Business Education 
Board for Vocational Education 

Springfield, Illinois 


A DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION CLASSROOM. In 
cational training it has been found advan- 
ageous to have a classroom arranged and 
quipped so as to provide a realistic atmos- 
here for classwork. It is recognized that in 


tely provide this type of classroom for a 
listributive education class, but it is hoped 
hat the following suggestions may prove 
ffelpful to local school administrators as plans 


‘gay be made to modify present facilities in 


Ibrder to more nearly meet the vocational 
heeds of this program. 

Because a large amount of vocational 
aining should be done on an individual 
basis, more square feet of floor space is 
lesirable and necessary than would be re- 
It is suggested 
hat a vocational classroom should provide 
5 to 35 square feet of floor space for each 


by 


and 


Robert F. Kozelka 


Assistant Supervisor of Business Education 
Board for Vocational Education 
Springfield, Illinois 


student in order to provide adequate work- 
ing space and to provide adequate space 
for arranging and keeping the necessary 
instructional materials and equipment. 

The suggested classroom layout which fol- 
lows provides 957 square feet of floor space, 
which should be adequate for accommodat- 
ing a class of 25 to 30 students. In the lay- 
out of this room every attempt has been 
made to provide a realistic atmosphere in 
which students could learn readily through 
active classroom participation. It has been 
attempted to develop a room that incor- 
porates many of the physical characteris- 
tics of a distributive business and, at the 
same time, retains essential teaching facili- 
ties. This classroom should provide an 
ideal situation for both high school co-opera- 
tive and adult classes in distributive educa- 
tion. 
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Machines 





It has been suggested that display win- 
dows replace the usual wall between the 
classroom and the corridor. These win- 
dows should provide an excellent situation 
in which to teach display. By keeping the 
windows dressed in the same way that show 
windows are dressed in stores, the students 
will be impressed with the importance 
of window display. It will be noted that 
these display windows are recessed from the 
normal corridor wall line to prevent students 
from being crowded against them as large 
groups use the corridor during intermissions. 
As a further precaution it would be possible 
to install a guard rail at a suitable distance 
above the floor. 

One side of the room has been arranged 
as a typical retail establishment with wall 
cases, two display cases, and a wrapping 
counter where a cash register and wrapping 
materials would be placed. This equip- 
ment would provide facilities for sales dem- 
onstrations, instruction in cash register and 
wrapping techniques, and training in the 
development of counter layouts and case 
’ displays. 

Students have been provided with indi- 
vidua! tables and chairs to permit a class- 
room arrangement which may be varied 
according to the type of activity for a par- 
ticular class period. These tables could con- 
tain drawers 4 to 6 inches deep and as wide 
as the table. The larger surface of the table 
also provides room for the student to work 
on the development of manuals and other 
materials much more easily than on the re- 


stricted surface of a small desk or tablet 
armchair, The chairs should be sturdy 
and comfortable. 

A large worktable and chairs have been 
suggested for various group projects and 
for developing advertising layouts. 

Adequate blackboard and bulletin board 
space is provided directly behind the teach. 
er’s desk. The bulletin board should be 
large enough to provide adequate space for 
displaying a large variety of pictures or other 
visual aids as well as current materials to 


which students need to refer at regular in-# 


tervals. 

Storage facilities could be provided direct- 
ly beneath the floor of the display windows 
for display materials. Bookshelves in the 
room are provided with sloping tops for thell 
display of current magazines. 

Sufficient files should be provided so as 
to provide each student with sufficient space 
to file all necessary leaflets and bulletin 
materials. 

A LABORATORY ROOM FOR OFFICE OCCUPA- 
tions. As in the case of the distributive 
education classroom, it will be found advan- 
tageous to have a classroom arranged and 
equipped so as to provide a realistic office 
atmosphere for training students on a voca- 
tional basis. 

The suggested classroom layout for the 
office practice room provides for a room 22’ y 
35’ for a total floor space of 770 square fee 
for 25 students, thus allowing approximately 
30 square feet for each student. It will b 
noted that every attempt has been made to 
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provide a situation in which it will be possi- 
ile to develop a familiarity with a real of- 
ce situation in order that each student will 
have an opportunity.to experience office 
conditions and thus develop confidence and 
a “know how”’ that will enable the students 
to quickly adapt themselves to real office 
situations upon graduation from high school. 


The suggested layout provides for 24 
student desks and one receptionist desk. 
Each desk would be equipped with a type- 
writer and there would be access to an elec- 
rical outlet for use with electric office ma- 
hines. The receptionist desk would also 
be equipped with telephone equipment for 
aining in that field. A model office is set 
up in one corner of the room in order that 
instruction may be given in various other 
fice activities. The model office would 
have glass partitions about 6 feet high and 
ould also be used by the teacher. 

Blackboard and bulletin board space is 
provided at the front of the room. Provis- 
on is also made for a roll-up screen that 
ould be used for visual aids in the teaching 
bf office occupations in the future. 

A duplicating section is placed at the back 
bf the room with adequate storage facilities. 


A sink is also included as an essential part 
of the office in order that facilities may be 
available for teaching the essentials of clean- 
liness in office work. 


Storage space is provided along the inside 
wall for the storage of various office ma- 
chines and filing equipment. The students 
would take the office machines to their desks 
and use them in a normal office procedure. 
If any large office machines were included 
in the equipment, special storage facilities 
could be incorporated in this space. In this 
storage space provision could also be made 
for space for reference books and current 
periodicals that might be used in: the class- 
room work. Individual drawers in the 
desks could be assigned to students if it were 
found necessary to provide space for indi- 
vidual student’s work. Due to the fact 
that office machines are relatively expensive 
for their small size, it might be necessary to 
consider building storage cabinets that could 
be securely locked when the machines were 
not in use. 

It might be suggested that soundproof 
material should be used on the ceiling of this 
room in order to eliminate the noise from 
typewriters and other office machines. 





WORKBOOK IN BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


By Smith 


A drill hook with 


drills 


e Addition 

e Combinations 
Horizontal addition 

e Subtraction 

e Multiplication 


e Division 


and 


e Fractions 
e Decimals 


The WORKBOOK IN BUSINESS ARITHMETIC is de- 
signed for use independently from any textbook or with 
any textbook. It is a combination textbook and work- 
book designed for intensive drill. For each drill there is 
a corresponding test with standards: established for 
skill and progress charts for the students. A brief list of 
the types of drills included is indicated at the right. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
New York Chicago 


Cincinnati San Francisco Dallas 


e Percentage 

e Mixed numbers 
e Making change 
e Discount 

e Payroll 

e Measurements 
e Commission 

e Taxes 

e Interest 


e Averages 
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When to Use CWPM and 
When to Use NWPM in Typewriting 


by 


D. D. Lessenberry 


_ School of Education 


University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Formerly, timed 5- or 10-minute writings 
were given for the purpose of obtaining a 
record on which marks could be given. The 
guidance value of these writings was largely 
overlooked, perhaps not clearly understood. 
There is, now, fortunately enough, a grow- 
ing acceptance of the use of timed writings 
for the purpose of determining the guidance 
for practice that should be given the typing 
student. When timed writings are used 
for the purpose of determining grades, the 
10-word penalty usually applied in the 
classroom to get nwpm (net words per min- 
ute) may be justified; but when timed writ- 
ings are to be used for the purpose of giving 
guidance for practice, the 10-word penalty 
obscures the record. It is, therefore, much 
better to use cwpm (correct words per min- 
ute) or gwpm (gross words per minute) for 
guidance purposes, as a study of the records 
given below will show. 

A student typed four 5-minute tests in a 
period of two weeks near the beginning of the 
second semester of typewriting. Here is his 
nwpm with a 10-word penalty for each error: 

Test No. 1—21 words a minute with 3 errors 
Test No. 2—20 words a minute with 0 errors 
Test No. 3—26 words a minute with 8 errors 
Test No. 4—27 words a minute with 8 errors 
How shall the teacher interpret the record 
and give the student the needed guidance 
for immediate practice? Should the stu- 
dent work for greater control and ignore 
speed? When has he made a large enough 
gain in speed to be ready for the drop back 
for control? Does the record of 20 words 
a minute with 0 errors represent good skill 
for near the beginning of the second semes- 
ter of typewriting? And what is the guid- 
ance value of the third record of 26 words 
a minute with 8 errors? Contrast the first 
and the fourth records; has there been an 
important gain in skill? These writings 
have real guidance value, but the teacher 
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must interpret the records accurately and 
suggest the right practice procedures to 
follow. It is not enough simply to say, ““T'ype 
with accuracy.” 

Next, let us study the record of a student 
who also typed four 5-minute tests in a 
period of two weeks near the beginning o 
the second semester of typewriting. Here is 
his record stated in ewpm with a 1-word 
penalty for each error: 

Test No. 1—26 words a minute with 8 errors 
Test No. 2—20 words a minute with 0 errors 
Test No. 3—40 words a minute with 8 errors 
Test No. 4—32 words a minute with 8 errors 
Follow this student’s records in all four tests. 
It is quite clear that the second writing dem- 
onstrated his ability to type with control 
The third 


and without any speed goal. 
writing shows twice the speed of the second 


writing but too many errors. The guidance 
to be given after the third writing is obvious 
—a drop back in speed with attention to easy 
and continuous typing. The record shows 
the potential stroking power of 40 words a 
minute. Once this speed area has been “felt 
out,” it is a matter of certainty that the 
student simply needs to work out the strok- 
ing pattern for the speed, and he will have it 
as usable typing power. The final recor 
shows what happened when the student 
dropped back in speed and shifted the en- 
phasis to typing with control. An accept: 
able gain over the first writing was made. 
In addition, there is the third record thal 
shows potential power that is immediately 
available. 

Now, study the first record given in nwpni 
then study the second record given in ewpm. 
The nwpm record does not show the poten- 
tial power of the student as does the cwpll 
record. These figures are for the same stt- 
dent and for the same timed writings. I 
terms of nwpm, the third writing of twenty- 
six words a minute with eight errors fails t0 
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reveal the tremendous gain in stroking the 
student made; but in terms of cwpm, the 
same writing reveals the gain and cleariy 
suggests the practice procedure to be fol- 
lowed by the student. 

Because timed writings should be used for 
the purpose of determining what guidance 
should be given students in their further 
practice and not for grades, first-semester 
and possibly second-semester writings should 
be scored on the basis of cwpm or gwpm. 
So far as the guidance values are concerned, 
it does not make too much difference whether 
you use gwpm or’ cwpm. It seems a little 
more sensible to use the actual number of 
correctly typed words, but either may be 
used more effectively than nwpm. 

DETERMINING PROBABLE PRODUCTION RATES. 
There are times, however, when nwpm 
should be used in grading timed writings. 
When the probable production rate of stu- 
dents is to be determined, it is better to use 
nwpm with a 10-word penalty for each error 
or to have all errors in the timed writings 
corrected. The 10-word penalty is suppos- 
edly arrived at by assuming that a typist 
can type approximately 10 words in the 
time it takes to correct an error. Actually, 
there is little proof that this is either too 
high or too low a penalty. The probability 
is that it is too low a penalty if students are 
required to erase multiple carbons, as must 
often be the requirement in production work. 
The 10-word penalty is, however, a gener- 
ally understood penalty and a frequently 
used one. So, apply the 10-word penalty 
to timed writings instead of requiring all 
errors to be corrected; then determine the 
probable production rate in the following 
manner: Take the average of three 5-minute 
writings marked for nwpm. Use this aver- 
age straight-copy rate in setting production 
goals when typing other material. 

Experimental studies now in progress in- 
dicate the following relationship between 
nwpm as determined by the average of three 
5-minute writings and the typing under time 
‘of certain other kinds of material: 


Per Cent of NWPM 


business letters 
envelopes 
single rough drafts 


75% when typing 
50% when addressing 
40% when typing 
25-40% when typing 
50% when typing 
60-75% when typing 
40-50% when typing 


BUSINESS LETTERS. Style letters or sim- 
ple problem letters can be typed at approxi- 
mately 75 per cent of thenwpm. A student 
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Material to be Typed 


simple tabulated reports 


manuscripts without footnotes 
manuscripts with footnotes 


with 60 nwpm would, therefore, be expected 
to type letters at the rate of 45nwpm. His 
probable production rate in typing busi- 
ness letters would, therefore, be 45. A stu- 
dent with 40 nwpm would have a prob- 
able production rate of 30 when typing let- 
ters for five minutes. Experimental work 
has indicated that it is possible to train all 
students to get 75 per cent of their nwpm 
when typing business letters and that many 
students will develop a higher skill under 
the impetus of knowing the relationship be- 
tween expected speed and the actual pro- 
duction rate. 

' ADDRESSING ENVELOPES. The standard 
rate for addressing envelopes for beginning 
employment in service shops has been re- 
ported to be 120 to 150 envelopes an hour, 
with 180 envelopes an hour as the minimum 
acceptable number to be addressed by ex- 
perienced workers. These figures are for 
specialized typists, of course. Classroom 
standards, though, need to be set in terms 
of general office typing, not highly special- 
ized jobs. In arriving at the percentage of 
probable production given above, classroom 
standards were used on the assumption that 
it is better to set realizable standards than 
to have high but unattainable goals. 

The average envelope address, as deter- 
mined by a stroke count of several hundred 
envelopes that had been received from a 
number of different companies, ranged from 
47 to 116 strokes with an average of 77 
strokes for each envelope.. There is prob- 
ably no such thing as an average for any- 
thing in office work, but so far as can be 
determined by this actual count of the 5- 
stroke words required for addressing en- 
velopes, the average is 14 to 18 words per 
envelope address. Obviously, individual 
addresses will vary considerably. The at- 
tention line, special mail notations, or a 5- 
line address will be more unusual than the 
3-line address; and when counting several 
hundred envelopes, the extremes cancel 
themselves out and 15 to 18 five-stroke 
words will be found to be the average ad- 


Probable Production 
Rate of Typing 
the Material 
45 nwpm 
30 nwpm 
24 nwpm 

15-24 nwpm 

30 nwpm 

60 36-45 nwpm 
60 24-30 nwpm 


dress. A student with 60 nwpm should be 
able to type approximately 2 average length 
envelopes a minute. 


Example: 
With NWPM 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
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In order to develop the ability to address 
envelopes at the rate of 2 a minute (120 an 
hour, minimum), students must be taught 
a pattern of exact hand movements and must 
eliminate all fumbling in handling the en- 
velopes; and the machine must be set for a 
standardized address form. The standard 
of 50 per cent of the probable production 
rate can be achieved by students who work 
for a pattern of hand movements and who 
are given adequate drill in addressing en- 
velopes. 

ROUGH DRAFTS. The percentage of nwpm 
that a student can maintain when typing 
rough drafts depends on just how “rough” 
the rough draft is. Problems that are not 
too involved and that have been studied in 
class so that all indecision has been removed 
as to what the corrections mean can usually 
be typed with 40 to 50 per cent of their 
nwpm, exclusive, of course, of the time re- 
quired to determine the placement of the 
report and to adjust the typewriter. 

sTeNciILS. Office typists are expected to 
type a minimum of 4 single-spaced, 814 by 
11 inch stencils an hour. The nature of the 
copy influences the production rate, of 
course. Tabulated reports reduce the pro- 
duction; but ordinary stenciling can be done 
at a minimum of 50 per cent of straight-copy 
speed. Experience in typing stencils will 
increase the production rate quite measur- 
ably. 

MANUSCRIPT TYPING. Simple manuscripts 
without footnotes can usually be typed at 
75 per cent of the straight-copy speed unless 
the original from which the typing is done 
presents reading difficulties. From pen- 
written copy, the probable production rate 


"will be lower than from typed copy. 


For 
each carbon, deduct 3 to 5 words from the 
probable production rate. There is consider- 
able loss in skill when multiple carbons must 
be corrected. Footnotes also reduce the pro- 
duction rate when typing manuscripts. The 
necessity for determining the number of lines 
to be left at the foot of the page to take care 
of the footnotes and for leaving an acceptable 
bottom margin makes the typing of manu- 
scripts much more difficult than the copying 
of paragraph material. 

These probable production rates for the 
kinds of material for which standards have 
been set can be achieved by normal, indus- 
trious students when typing skill is based 
on right techniques for typing. When the 
probable production rate is determined ac- 
cording to the plan outlined, production 
standards are individualized. Each student 
can be made to understand that he does not 
have to strive to meet an unattainable goal 
that properly fits the top students in the 
class; the probable production rate is figured 
according to his own demonstrated typing 
skill. 

Use ewpm as the basis for guiding students 
in their further practice. It is an instru- 
ment of learning, not of measuring. Use 
nwpm (or have errors corrected) when set- 
ting probable production rates for each stu- 
dent. Timed writings take on new signifi- 
cance in the process-of learning to type 
when the results are used as suggested here. 
The understanding of the right use of timed 
writings tends to increase speed and reduce 
errors because the student is freed from the 
fear of failure that is caused by too many 
errors. 








Home Office of 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Moves to Its Own Building 


Effective on December 15, the home office of South-Western Publishing Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, will be located in its own new building at the address indicated 
below. The new quarters will provide: additional facilities that will enable the 
company to give better service to its customers. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
634 Broadway 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 














How to Organize an 


by 


Estelle Popham 

Head, Department of Business 
Meredith College 

Raleigh, North Carolina 


One of the best ways to render a real serv- 
ice to the institution for which you work 
and also to publicize the business depart- 
ment to the rest of the school is by conduct- 
ing an application and interview clinic in 
the spring for the graduating seniors. It 
has always seemed that it is the responsi- 
bility of the school to make certain that its 
graduates are given systematic instruction 
in selling their abilities, whether they are 
applying for positions as office workers, 
teachers, social case workers, dietitians, or 
laboratory technicians. In the belief that 
other business teachers may be interested 
in developing such clinics, this description 
of the development of such a project at 
Meredith College, a liberal arts woman’s 
college in Raleigh, North Carolina, is pre- 
sented. 

SECURING THE CO-OPERATION OF THE SENIORS. 
The success of the clinic depends largely 
upon the preplanning done by the leader. 
She must sell the idea to the entire senior 
class so that the students feel that they have 
made the choice to hold the meetings and 
that they are responsible for the success of 
the venture. Any attempt to superimpose 
the clinic upon the already crowded schedule 
of the last semester, without a carefully de- 
veloped plan for its promotion, will fail. 

Early in the second semester the president 
of the senior class is asked to visit the spon- 
sor of the clinic. At this time the sponsor 
suggests the difficulties that the graduates 
may be experiencing in making plans for the 
coming year, describes the proposed plan 
for helping them, and offers her services. 
However, she makes it clear that she is only 
making a suggestion and that the decision 
to hold the clinic is to be made by the class. 
If the senior president is interested, the 
sponsor offers to come to the next class meet- 
ing to present the plan. At the class meeting 
the plan is explained and merely suggested. 
The sponsor leaves after the announcement, 
and the class votes on whether to accept the 
suggestion, decides upon the time and place 
of meetings, and arranges the publicity for 
them. Because it is now an activity of the 
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Application and Interview Clinic 


seniors and not of the business department, 
the co-operation of the group is assured. 
Arrangements are also made with the library 
to feature books recommended on the biblio- 
graphy which each participant is to receive. 

THE PLAN OF THE CLINIC. Pressure of time 
necessitates crowding material to be covered 
into as few meetings as possible. It has 
seemed desirable to limit the meetings to 
three: one for the letter of application, one 
for the discussion of the interview, and one 
for demonstration interviews. 

THE LETTER OF APPLICATION. To present 
the letter of application adequately in a one- 
hour period is almost impossible, but a close- 
ly knit presentation plus a short biblio- 
graphy should equip the student who is ma- 
joring in nonbusiness subjects to set forth 
her qualifications in writing, especially when 
the clinic leader offers to give criticisms in 
conference if the senior wishes help. 


The physical appearance of the letter is 
first introduced by displaying several letters 
actually received. If some type of projec- 
tor is used, the letters will be more effective. 
As the first letter is exhibited, the question 
is asked, ““What do you think of this letter 
before I read a word of it?”? When the answer 
is finally developed, it can be seen that the 
writer used the cheapest possible quality of 
paper; a poorly inked ribbon; an uncom- 
mon letter style, even though she was ap- 
plying for a position as a business teacher; 
and a No. 10 envelope for a one-page letter, 
with the result that she had four strikes 
against her before the letter was even read. 
The second letter carries the following in- 
side address: “Dr. Estelle Popham, Dead, 
Department of Business, Meredith College, 
Raleigh, North Carolina.” (Incidentally, 
this example of the importance of proof- 
reading comes from the actual file of appli- 
cation letters.) The third letter is written 
in an uphill longhand and gives every evi- 
dence of being dashed off in an impulsive 
moment between more important activities. 
Finally, an example of an unusually well set- 
up letter is shown with its accompanying 
data sheet. After these letters are exhib- 
ited, standards are given for the kind and 
quality of stationery used and for the me- 
chanics involved in the physical make-up 
of the successful business letter. 


The outline for a good application letter 
is given next. The applicant (1) shows that 
she understands the requirements of the 
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position, (2) sets forth the facts to prove 
that ‘she possesses these qualifications, (3) 
gives substantiating evidence, and (4) closes 
with an action-inducing paragraph. Atten- 
tion is centered on the importance of mak- 
ing each piece of background information 
seem as if it directly contributes to the future 
effectiveness of the applicant in the position 
for which she is applying. The importance 
of maintaining the “you” viewpoint is 
stressed. A list of a dozen or so sentences 
written from the applicant’s standpoint 
and beginning with “I” or “My” are re- 
vised to reflect the reader’s side of the story. 
For example, the sentence, “I am a member 
of the college players, a reporter on the col- 
lege newspaper, and a member of the intra- 
mural baseball team,” may be rewritten as 
follows: “Participation in extracurricular 
activities has prepared me to work co-opera- 
tively with fellow employees. These ex- 
periences include working in the college 
players for three years, reporting on the col- 
lege newspaper, and playing intramural 
baseball.” 

Considerable time is devoted to a discus- 
sion of the advantages of the data sheet and 
how it is related to the letter. Various ways 
in which data sheets are set up are illus- 
trated, and it is suggested that seniors pre- 
pare an indiscriminate list of everything 
they have ever done that may have a bear- 
ing on their fitness for a position—schools 
attended, courses taken, honors won, extra- 
curricular activities, camps attended, money 
earned, travel, rates in skill subjects, dates 
of birth, and school attendance—as a pre- 
liminary step to developing their own data 
sheets. 


Advice is given on the selection of appro- 
priate references, and students are urged to 
secure the permission of someone to be used 
as a reference before giving his name to a 
potential employer. 


The remainder of the first meeting is de- 
voted to the reading and discussion of three 
or four samples from a file of students’ let- 
ters of application. Comments are given 
about the success of the letters when they 
were actually used in seeking employment, 
and the seniors are asked why they were 
successful. Here great emphasis is placed on 
the tone of the letter. 


Typical comments after the;meeting are: 
“TI did not know there was a special tech- 
nique of writing a letter of application,” 
“T did not know that a letter of application 
told so much about me,” or “I had always 
wondered how I could give an adequate 
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picture of my qualifications without sound- 
ing as though I were bragging.” 

PREPARATION FOR THE INTERVIEW. During 
the discussion of the interview at the second 
meeting of the clinic, an attempt is made to 
get the seniors to see the interview through 
the eyes of the employer. Just what does 
he want to know about the applicant and 
how can he secure the information he de- 
sires? After a list of qualities and abilities 
sought in a hypothetical position has been 
developed by the group, one or two of the 
seniors’ lists of their activities are examined 
to see which are pertinent in showing that 
they possess the desired qualifications and 
which are unimportant. This matching of 
abilities and requirements is really the crux 
of the entire problem of interviewing; and 
if the applicant ever sees its full significance, 
the purpose of the clinic has been accom- 
plished. 

The prospective employees are given a 
list of questions which the interviewer may 
ask in order to catch the applicant off her 
guard and thus gain a true picture of her. 
These $64 questions include such items as: 
“‘Why do you want to work for this particu- 
lar company?” (Here is an excellent place 
for the applicant to show that she has in- 
vestigated the organization to which she 
isapplying.) “What salary do you expect?” 
“Are you engaged or in love?” (It sur- 
prises college seniors to be told that this is 
a legitimate question.) “What are your 
hobbies?” “What is your ultimate ob- 
jective?” “What specific position do you 
want in this company?” “What experience 
have you had?” (If she has had absolutely 
none, this question is, of course, the dreaded 
part of the interview; but often a little plan- 
ning will uncover some background that can 
be used instead of actual experience. How- 
ever, the seniors should be warned against 
answering like the zealous applicant who 
listed as previous experience, “Singing in 
the choir,” and gave as his reason for leav- 
ing his last position, “Voice changed.”) 
The greatest value of the second session lies 
in the development of suitable replies to 
such questions. 

The matter of dressing appropriately for 
the interview is discussed, but this topic 1s 
relegated to second place for the reason 
that dress is only one way in which the ap- 
plicant shows the interviewer that she 
meets the standards for the position. The 
importance of careful grooming is stressed, 
and a caution is given that no packages oF 
articles which hamper the movements of the 
applicant should be brought to the interview. 
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At the end of the session the leader an- 
nounces that for the final meeting she will 
act as potential employer and impersonate 
anyone whom the applicant designates dur- 
ing the sample interview. As seniors vol- 
unteer to help with the demonstration, 
four students are selected from different 
fields who are to come dressed appropriately 
and otherwise prepared for the interview. 

DEMONSTRATION INTERVIEWS. For the third 
meeting of the clinic, the sponsor, who has 
been collecting vocational information about 
the four fields in which she will be interview- 
ing, sets up a desk arrangement such as will 
be found in the office, One senior then 
acts as receptionist and brings the appli- 
cants to the sponsor and introduces them. 

Before the interview starts, the student 
sets the stage by saying something such as: 
“I am applying for a position as a business 
teacher in a town of 2,000 about thirty miles 
west of here. You are Mr. Johnson, the 
superintendent, who has been there for 
about twenty years and knows my father.” 

During the ensuing interview, which lasts 
about ten minutes, the questions that Mr. 
Johnson would probably ask are used, and 
the conversational tone prevails. Quite a 
number of questions relative to the appli- 
cant’s personal life are used. Several ques- 
tions are asked about methods of teaching 
and the applicant’s philosophy of education, 
but the major emphasis is upon items de- 
signed to discover whether the applicant 
will adapt to small-town life. 

After the interview is terminated, five 
minutes is devoted to criticism and com- 
ment. The leader then indicates the strength 
and weakness of the applicant as revealed 
during the interview by her dress, conver- 
sation, and manner. Questions and com- 
ments from the other students can follow. 

Possibly the next applicant is applying 
for a position as statistical computer in an 
office in a town of 100,000. Here the em- 
phasis will be placed upon the ability to 
operate the machines involved and to un- 
derstand the underlying principles of statis- 
ties. Questions about personal life will not 





































the applicant will be with the company long 
enough to justify necessary training on the 
job. In the sample interview with the pros- 
pective graduate student, almost the entire 
emphasis will be placed on scholarship and 
the ultimate objective. The prospective case 
worker will be interviewed in a way that will 
bring out her attitudes toward other people. 

Throughout the session the interviewer 
will present problems to the applicant. At 
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go beyond those designed to find whether ~ 


one time she will be busy with papers on the 
desk when the receptionist presents the ap- 
plicant and will continue working. The ap- 
plicant is confronted with the question of 
whether to stand until she is invited to sit 
down or to sit without an invitation. In 
the course of at least one interview a deroga- 
tory statement is made about someone the 
applicant knows—one of her teachers or 
her college or high school superintendent— 
in order to see how she will react. The in- 
terviewer does not terminate one interview, 
and an awkward silence falls. The appli- 
cant wonders whether it is up to her to leave. 
In one interview the leader is uncommunica- 
tive; in the next, too loquacious. The ap- 
plicant’s ability to meet these unusual situa- 
tions will often determine the success of her 
interview, and great importance is attached 
to her ability to cope with these problems. 

CONCLUSION. Seniors have been most 
enthusiastic about this clinic not only be- 
cause it helps them work out solutions to 
the problems they may encounter, but also 
because it gives them quite an insight into 
the requirements for the positions they as- 
pire to fill. It channels their thinking about 
the type of employment they should choose 
and prepares them to sell their services in 
the field of their choice. Finally, it makes 
the business department a service depart- 
ment contributing to the improvement of 
the whole institution. 
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position, (2) sets forth the facts to prove 
that ‘she possesses these qualifications, (3) 
gives substantiating evidence, and (4) closes 
with an action-inducing paragraph. Atten- 
tion is centered on the importance of mak- 
ing each piece of background information 
seem as if it directly contributes to the future 
effectiveness of the applicant in the position 
for which she is applying. The importance 
of maintaining the “you” viewpoint is 
stressed. A list of a dozen or so sentences 
written from the applicant’s standpoint 
and beginning with “I” or “My” are re- 
vised to reflect the reader’s side of the story. 
For example, the sentence, “I am a member 
of the college players, a reporter on the col- 
lege newspaper, and a member of the intra- 
mural baseball team,” may be rewritten as 
follows: “Participation in extracurricular 
activities has prepared me to work co-opera- 
tively with fellow employees. These ex- 
periences include working in the college 
players for three years, reporting on the col- 
lege newspaper, and playing intramural 
baseball.” 

Considerable time is devoted to a discus- 
sion of the advantages of the data sheet and 
how it is related to the letter. Various ways 
in which data sheets are set up are illus- 
trated, and it is suggested that seniors pre- 
pare an indiscriminate list of everything 
they have ever done that may have a bear- 
ing on their fitness for a position—schools 
attended, courses taken, honors won, extra- 
curricular activities, camps attended, money 
earned, travel, rates in skill subjects, dates 
of birth, and school attendance—as a pre- 
liminary step to developing their own data 
sheets. 


Advice is given on the selection of appro- 
priate references, and students are urged to 
secure the permission of someone to be used 
as a reference before giving his name to a 
potential employer. 


The remainder of the first meeting is de- 
voted to the reading and discussion of three 
or four samples from a file of students’ let- 
ters of application. Comments are given 
about the success of the letters when they 
were actually used in seeking employment, 
and the seniors are asked why they were 
successful. Here great emphasis is placed on 
the tone of the letter. 


Typical comments after the meeting are: 
“T did not know there was a special tech- 
nique of writing a letter of application,” 
“T did not know that a letter of application 
told so much about me,” or “I had always 
wondered how I could give an adequate 
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picture of my qualifications without sound- 
ing as though I were bragging.” 

PREPARATION FOR THE INTERVIEW. During 
the discussion of the interview at the second 
meeting of the clinic, an attempt is made to 
get the seniors to see the interview through 
the eyes of the employer. Just what does 
he want to know about the applicant and 
how can he secure the information he de- 
sires? After a list of qualities and abilities 
sought in a hypothetical position has been 
developed by the group, one or two of the 
seniors’ lists of their activities are examined 
to see which are pertinent in showing that 
they possess the desired qualifications and 
which are unimportant. This matching of 
abilities and requirements is really the crux 
of the entire problem of interviewing; and 
if the applicant ever sees its full significance, 
the purpose of the clinic has been accom- 
plished. 

The prospective employees are given a 
list of questions which the interviewer may 
ask in order to catch the applicant off her 
guard and thus gain a true picture of her. 
These $64 questions include such items as: 
“‘Why do you want to work for this particu- 
lar company?” (Here is an excellent place 
for the applicant to show that she has in- 
vestigated the organization to which she 
isapplying.) “What salary do you expect?” 
“Are you engaged or in love?” (It sur- 
prises college seniors to be told that this is 
a legitimate question.) ‘“‘What are your 
hobbies?” “What is your ultimate ob- 
jective?” “What specific position do you 
want in this company?” “What experience 
have you had?” (If she has had absolutely 
none, this question is, of course, the dreaded 
part of the interview; but often a little plan- 
ning will uncover some background that can 
be used instead of actual experience. How- 
ever, the seniors should be warned against 
answering like the zealous applicant who 
listed as previous experience, “Singing in 
the choir,” and gave as his reason for leav- 
ing his last position, “Voice changed.”) 
The greatest value of the second session lies 
in the development of suitable replies to 
such questions. 

The matter of dressing appropriately for 
the interview is discussed, but this topic 1s 
relegated to second place for the reason 
that dress is only one way in which the ap- 
plicant shows the interviewer that she 
meets the standards for the position. The 
importance of careful grooming is stressed, 
and a caution is given that no packages oF 
articles which hamper the movements of the 
applicant should be brought to the interview. 
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At the end of the session the leader an- 
nounces that for the final meeting she will 
act as potential employer and impersonate 
anyone whom the applicant designates dur- 
ing the sample interview. As seniors vol- 
unteer to help with the demonstration, 
four students are selected from different 
fields who are to come dressed appropriately 
and otherwise prepared for the interview. 

DEMONSTRATION INTERVIEWS. For the third 
meeting of the clinic, the sponsor, who has 
been collecting vocational information about 
the four fields in which she will be interview- 
ing, sets up a desk arrangement such as will 
be found in the office, One senior then 
acts as receptionist and brings the appli- 
cants to the sponsor and introduces them. 

Before the interview starts, the student 
sets the stage by saying something such as: 
“IT am applying for a position as a business 
teacher in a town of 2,000 about thirty miles 
west of here. You are Mr. Johnson, the 
superintendent, who has been there for 
about twenty years and knows my father.” 

During the ensuing interview, which lasts 
about ten minutes, the questions that Mr. 
Johnson would probably ask are used, and 
the conversational tone prevails. Quite a 
number of questions relative to the appli- 
cant’s personal life are used. Several ques- 
tions are asked about methods of teaching 
and the applicant’s philosophy of education, 
but the major emphasis is upon items de- 
signed to discover whether the applicant 
will adapt to small-town life. 

After the interview is terminated, five 
minutes is devoted to criticism and com- 
ment. The leader then indicates the strength 
and weakness of the applicant as revealed 
during the interview by her dress, conver- 
sation, and manner. Questions and com- 
ments from the other students can follow. 

Possibly the next applicant is applying 
for a position as statistical computer in an 
office in a town of 100,000. Here the em- 
phasis will be placed upon the ability to 
operate the machines involved and to un- 
derstand the underlying principles of statis- 
tics. Questions about personal life will not 
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the applicant will be with the company long 
enough to justify necessary training on the 
job. In the sample interview with the pros- 
pective graduate student, almost the entire 
emphasis will be placed on scholarship and 
the ultimate objective. The prospective case 
worker will be interviewed in a way that will 
bring out her attitudes toward other people. 

Throughout the session the interviewer 
will present problems to the applicant. At 
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one time she will be busy with papers on the 
desk when the receptionist presents the ap- 
plicant and will continue working. The ap- 
plicant is confronted with the question of 
whether to stand until she is invited to sit 
down or to sit without an invitation. In 
the course of at least one interview a deroga- 
tory statement is made about someone the 
applicant knows—one of her teachers or 
her college or high school superintendent— 
in order to see how she will react. The in- 
terviewer does not terminate one interview, 
and an awkward silence falls. The appli- 
cant wonders whether it is up to her to leave. 
In one interview the leader is uncommunica- 
tive; in the next, too loquacious, The ap- 
plicant’s ability to meet these unusual situa- 
tions will often determine the success of her 
interview, and great importance is attached 
to her ability to cope with these problems. 

CONCLUSION. Seniors have been most 
enthusiastic about this clinic not only be- 
cause it helps them work out solutions to 
the problems they may encounter, but also 
because it gives them quite an insight into 
the requirements for the positions they as- 
pire to fill. It channels their thinking about 
the type of employment they should choose 
and prepares them to sell their services in 
the field of their choice. Finally, it makes 
the business department a service depart- 
ment contributing to the improvement of 
the whole institution. 
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Suggestions for Guidance by Business Teachers 


by 


Harry A. Young 
Knoxville Junior High School 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
and: 

Duquesne University 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





Teachers of business sub- 
jects have always been coun- 
selors. They have generally 
also been superior teachers. 
The nature of their work 
has made it almost essential 
that they be so. 

Teachers of other subjects 
have frequently felt called 
upon to offer apologies to 
defend the place of their 
subjects in the curriculum. 
This is not so with business 
teachers. One of their major 
problems has been that of 
finding some way to sift out 
from the multitudes who have demanded or 
who have been thrust into their classes the 
relatively few who are competent to receive 
and to profit by the business course. Inas- 


much as business teachers have seldom been 
.able to eliminate probable misfits from regis- 


tering in their classes, they have by force 
become counselors. They must guide the 
student; i. e., they must help him to get the 
most possible good out of the course, and 
while doing so to orient himself so that he 
will know rather definitely whether or not 
he should remain in the course. 

The combination of superior teaching 
and top-flight counseling done by teachers 
accounts for the high status of business 
education in our schools today. In fact, 
though but few people will admit it, busi- 
ness teachers have been responsible for 
introducing many desirable guidance prac- 
tices to our schools. Business teachers 
were among the first to use prognostic, 
achievement, and interest tests. Years” 
ago they learned the value of observing 
students at work, of interviewing them 
frequently, and of developing schemes to 
rate habits, personality traits, and atti- 
tudes. But teachers are not superhuman. 
They do run out of ideas for selecting, 
teaching, and placing their students. That 
is the only excuse for presenting the fol- 
lowing list of suggestions for improving 
guidance practices. 
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1. Do all you can to elimi- 
nate legitimate failure and to 
foster legitimate success in 
your classes. 

2. Cultivate ten to twenty- 
five community counselors 
from all walks of life. Use 
these as resource people for 
your classes and for counse- 
lors. 

3. Make friends with busi- 
nessmen in your community. 
Go to them for help with your 
business education problems. 
Invite them to come to your 
school for lunch, for faculty 
meetings, and for group conferences with 
your students. 

4. Sell shorthand and typing as dual 
tools for earning one’s way in college and/or 
for immediate work beyond high school. 

5. Cultivate ninth-grade girls and find 
opportunities to show them the advantages 
of combining the academic and _ business 
courses. Encourage them to provide an 
opportunity for you to present the facts 
to their parents. 

6. Publicize the fact that shorthand 
is comparable to a language, a science, ot 
advanced mathematics in difficulty. Begin 
thinking of two good graduating classes 
rather than five—pass or fail. 

7. Experiment with factors of prog: 
nostication that you think might help 
reduce failure. Try weighing combins- 
tions of factors, such as ability to spell 
skill in grammatical construction, ability 
to memorize and recall, and arithmetical 
ability. Try to prognosticate success iD 
bookkeeping, shorthand, and typewriting 
after a two-, four-, or six-week period or at 
the end of the semester. 

8. Experiment with rating scales 4 
devices to estimate habit patterns, persot- 
ality qualities, and book-learning abilities 
either by others or by self-analysis. 

9. Tell your students what things they 
can learn about themselves in the classes 
you teach. Give them opportunities #) 
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throughout the year to check themselves 
on these factors. 

10. Directly tell your students that you 
are interested in them and that you need 
to know them well if you are to help them 
succeed. Use class time to get acquainted 
with them. ‘Try short personal interviews 
to locate the students with whom you 
will have to spend more time as a teacher 
or as a counselor. Keep in contact with 
all the students by talking to them momen- 
tarily before and after class. Give “sup- 
portive guidance” to the timid and the shy 
by praise and by some daily person-to- 
person acknowledgment. Use autobio- 
graphical sketches and personal interviews 
to obtain a better understanding of those 
needing special help. 

11. Consider yourself as competent as 
anyone to counsel youth. Be somewhat 
aggressive about your desire to guide 
them. You can almost always make a 
contact by asking, “What are your plans 
after you finish high school?” 

12. Consider youth as individuals. With- 
hold judgment until you analyze the situa- 
tion. Try to find explanations for indif- 
ference, laziness, sleepiness, lack of appli- 
cation, or lack of understanding of content 
or generalizations. 

13. Color the content of your subjects 
to fit the needs of the community. Seek 
help from former students, from parents, 
from businessmen, and from your colleagues 
to find ways of increasing the pertinency of 
what you teach. 

14. Study promotional schemes for in- 
creasing favorable attitudes toward business 
education. The students in your school 
should consider your department the place 
where they learn the “mostes’ of the 
bestes’.”” 

15. Experiment with group dynamics in 
your classes, Wherever and whenever pos- 
sible, have small group activities. In 
shorthand, for example, have six group 
leaders hear members of their groups read 
back their shorthand notes. 

16. Make a follow-up study of your 
graduates or dropouts. Find out how effec- 
tive, vocationally, your business courses are. 
Find what consumer education is needed by 
these people. 

17. Continue your analysis of the guid- 
ance activities desirable in your school and 
chart this information. Suggest the group 
conferences and the times when personal 
interviews are needed in order to guide 
your students adequately. Show the chart 
to your principal. 
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18. As a homeroom teacher, act as a 
school parent. Be aggressive about check- 
ing absences, tardiness, poor study habits, 
and personal appearance. Call parents 
by phone and express your concern. Make 
it easy for them to come to you to talk 
over their child’s problems. 

19. Try to make your business depart- 
ment a “school within a school.” Ask 
your fellow teachers to consider the prob- 
lem. Make an analysis of the subjects 
taken by the students in your Classes. 
Block out morning and afternoon programs. 
See how many conflicts you would have. 
List the advantages and disadvantages 
of such a scheme. 

20. Study the possibilities of co-operative 
on-the-job training for your seniors. See 
what George Deen funds might be avail- 
able for your program. 

21. Find ways for ninth- and tenth- 
grade youth to get acquainted with you 
and the other business teachers on a person- 
to-person basis rather than on a teacher-to- 
student basis. Following are some ex- 
amples: 

a. Suggest that several business teach- 
ers be given ninth-grade homerooms 


each year. 
b. Promote a freshmen reception early 
in the fall. This might be a student 


party or a combination parent- 
student evening gathering at which 
time the students would be informed 
as well as entertained. 

c. Sponsor a success club. This might 
take the form of a Dale Carnegie 
club for the development of school 
leaders. 

d. Go to the permanent records and 
list boys and girls of high intelli- 
gence. Look into their economic 
circumstances. Seek them out, in- 
formally and casually, and ask 
them about their future educa- 
tional and work plans. Encourage 
them to go to college. Show them 
how business education will help 
achieve their ambitions. Intercede 
for them at any college they wish 
to attend. Your recommendation 
carries a great deal of weight with 
college authorities. If they want 
to work immediately, tell them the 
need of good minds jn industry. 

22. Become the placement officer in 
your school. Tell your principal, your 
fellow teachers, and your students that 
you are interested in placement work. 
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Encourage your colleagues to refer 16-year- 
old dropouts to you. Send them to one 
of your contacts. 


23. Advocate teacher study groups as 
one means of solving school problems and 
for in-service growth. Take the attitude: 
We are highly intelligent people; why 
should we put up with vexing and reoccur- 
ring problems when a bit of thinking would 
solve them. Or, we are friends; it’s fun 
to participate in group thinking. We need 
to learn more about the process so that we 
can uSe.it in our work with our students. 
Discuss such problems as: How can one 
use personal information about his students 
as a doctor does? Who should take the 
various courses in high school? What 
help can we give youth in the planning of 
their occupational and educational future? 
Should we have a club program? 


25. Advocate the adoption of desirable 
guidance practices in your school. Use as 
your reason that forward-looking schools 
consider them essential to good adminis- 
tration. In other words, they are current 
practice. Some of these are: 


a. Accumulation of basic personal 
data about each student: intelligence, 
reading and arithmetic achievement, 
family background, and indication of 
interests. The first three should be 
recorded on the permanent record 
cards as soon as possible after a stu- 
dent’s entry in your school. 

b. Better precourse selection guid- 
ance in the form of essential group 
discussions about occupations and 
about the educational requirements 
of various jobs. Also, personal  inter- 
views when needed. Before students 
are permitted to elect subjects for 
the succeeding year, at least three 
group discussions and one _ personal 
interview should have been held. 

c. Better screening techniques for 
uncovering students needing special 
help, such as bright students not work- 
ing up to capacity; timid students need- 
ing encouragement and identification; 
bright students who cannot afford to 
go to college; bright students in terms 
of nonverbal intelligence, who need 
help in finding the right vocation; 
special health cases, such as those 
needing glasses or tonsillectomies and 
spastic or crippled students; and . pe- 
cial personality problems, such as slow- 
learning students who need special 
educational programs. 


d. Improved guidance programs by 
making a committee or an individual 
responsible for guidance. Suggestions: 
A committee of three to five teachers, 
together with the principal, to meet 
once a week for the purpose of think- 
ing through the guidance needs of 
the students in the school. The as- 
signment of one teacher, one or two 
periods a day, to counseling will help. 

26. Read in the fields of modern psy- 
chology and group dynamics. Learn what 
subjective forces influence the growth and 
change of children, youth, and adults. 
Learn what the implications are, in terms 
of group dynamics, of democracy in action. 

27. Prepare a handbook for the students, 
describing and explaining the opportunities 
in the courses available to them. Arn article 
explaining the functions of the department 
might be written by the head of the de- 
partment. 

28. If you are seriously interested in 
attempting any of the above suggestions, 
set up a schedule for making them effec- 
tive. Set up dead lines; then meet them. 
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Efforts by secondary-school business 
teachers have been quite generally recog- 
nized as successful in the business skill 
training phase, but they have admittedly 
been woefully weak and lacking in the 
basic business background phases. Studies 
have shown that the- failures of our grad- 
uates on the business job were due not to 
a lack of business skill ability but to the 
inability to adjust to the working environ- 
ment. With more basic business courses 
finding their way into the various high 
school business curriculums, it becomes 
















-Bessential that teachers re-examine their 





curricular offerings in planning their pro- 
gram of instruction. 

Before we discuss some of the specifics 
of these basic business courses, let us keep 
in mind the five curricula areas of learning 
in the business education department, 
which are (1) the stenographic curriculum, 
(2) the clerical curriculum, (3) the account- 
ing curriculum, (4) the retail selling cur- 
riculum, and (5) the general or basic business 
curriculum. Also keep in mind that the ob- 
jectives of our business education depart- 
ment may be stated as the development of 
(1) vocational skill ability; (2) related 
technical skills; (3) general or basic busi- 
ness; (4) consumer business education; 
and (5) adaptability to the employment 
situation, which might be known as the 
development of the personality of the in- 
dividual. Furthermore, the general busi- 
ess subjects we will refer to in these re- 
marks will basically embrace business law, 
economics, introduction to business, jun- 
lor or general business, commercial or 
economic geography, and consumer busi- 
mess education. This does not mean to 
imply that they are the only ones or that the 
names used are sacrosanct. 

There is no fundamental conflict between 
ocational objectives and the basic business- 
onsumer-social objectives in business edu- 
ation. These objectives are complimentary 
and supplementary, one to another. They do 
ot supplant one another. They parallel 
one another with both objectives needed. 
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Increasing the Teacher's Effectiveness in Basic 
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We need to develop both objectives if 
business education is to be successful and 
resultful. 


The objectives of the basic business 
subjects have been frequently classified 
as (1) training for economic citizenship, 
(2) marginal job training, (3) personal 
and social economic education, (4) con- 
sumer education, and (5) combinations 
of these four. A social understanding 
of business is essential to the successful 
perpetuation of our democracy. Democ- 
racy can be fostered and developed in the 
public secondary schools through instruc- 
tion in the basic business subjects. As 
one slogan states: 


Democracy is the hope of the world. 
Youth is the hope of democracy. 
Education 1s the hope of youth. 


Wars frequently lead to demands to 
socialize the curricula of the public schools. 
The business curriculum is no exception. 
This was true after World Wars I and II. 
Some people believe that more social educa- 
tion teaches one to be more sympathetic 
toward his national and international neigh- 
bors and thus to avoid future wars. Busi- 
ness is a highly integrated social activity 
with man and his relationships as the cen- 
tral core. Furthermore, teachers do have 
social philosophies. To express fairly and 
adequately a social philosophy about busi- 
ness, they need to study business and its 
many ramifications. We, the business 
teachers, are the interpreters of business 
to the social and economic leaders of to- 
morrow. We must keep certain funda- 
mental assumptions in mind in interpret- 
ing business life. One assumption is that 
business is inherently honest. The dis- 
honest practices of a minority must not 
lead us into a distorted picture of the integ- 
rity of American business. Another funda- 
mental assumption is that the capitalistic 
system of free, competitive enterprise is 
basic to the preservation of our American 
democracy. We must assume that Amer- 


ican consumers are not economic morons 
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but economic illiterates within the hope of 
educational salvation. 

The teaching units in the various social- 
business subjects must be full of student 
activity with considerable emphasis on 
“the “learning by doing”’ technique of teach- 
ing. Such student participation in the basic 
business subjects is no more difficult to plan 
than in our vocational business skill subjects. 
The classroom experiences must be practical, 
real, and plausible in the life of the high 
school adolescent enrolled in the social-busi- 
ness courses. Fortunately, the community 
near our school abounds with current, living 
illustrations for many of the unit objectives 
in the various social-business subjects. Now 
let us look briefly at several of these basic 
business courses. 

BUSINESS OR COMMERCIAL LAW. Many fine 
business or commercial law textbooks are 
available to business education in the teach- 
ing of this important social force which helps 
give direction to the activities of man. This 
subject is frequently taught in the eleventh 
and twelfth grades and is a one- or two- 
semester course. 

The objectives of the business law course 
include the “play the game according to 
the rules”. concept; the acquaintanceship 
of the consumer with consumer business 
law applicable to business transactions; 
the development of citizenship and work- 
ing for the social good; and basic, elementary 
legal rules and procedures that the average 
businessman meets in his working day 
activities. 

Probably the greatest single unit taught 
in many schools is that of contracts. Some 
schools devote as much as one third of their 
time in the law class to the study of con- 
tracts. Next in frequency come negotiable 
instruments, followed by agency, sales, 
bailment, insurance, and real estate. 

A number of highly satisfactory motivat- 
ing devices are available in the teaching of 
business law. Instead of listing the plaintiff 
and the defendant in cases assigned, use stu- 
dent names. Newspaper articles can be used 
to develop a legal vocabulary. Posters 
on traffic, safety accidents, and fires can 
be made and prominently displayed. Termi- 
nology, spelling, and identification bees 
are interest getters and name retainers. 
Actually writing checks, notes, and drafts 
in class and having students exchange and 
transfer them by endorsement as well as 
courtroom visits applies the learning to 
real-life situations. Objective tests over 
unit area instruction can be administered, 
scored, graded, and coded by number, if 
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the test results are to be displayed on the 
bulletin board. The teacher should work 
as hard perfecting téaching technique in 
business law as in the skill subjects of 
shorthand, typewriting, and bookkeeping. 
Business law must not be treated in the 
commercial curriculum as an extra subject. 
With such a teacher attitude, the develop- 
ment of a social and business consciousness 
on the part of the student toward the privi- 
lege and the responsibility of the need to 
uphold, defend, and improve all local, 
state, and national laws is bound to come. 

In a one-semester or one-year course, 
the teacher cannot delve intensively into 
any particular legal topic. An extensive, 
overview treatment from the social and 
consumer point of view is desirable. The 
high school business law course does not 
create lawyers; nor should the _ teacher 
hesitate in admitting that he does not 
know all the law. : 

It is possible to be objective and specific 
in testing for learning in business lav. 
New-type objective test questions, such 
as true-false, multiple choice, matching, 
and completion items, can be used effec- 
tively. They permit a more intensive 
testing of more business law. These ob- 
jective questions should be supplemented 
by law cases or problems to be solved. 
If the case method is used, the student 
should be requested to give the decision 
(answer to the question raised) and state 
the rule of law which substantiates the 
decision. A yes-no type of answer to cases 
is not satisfactory. 

Economics. The study of business in its 
social aspects is an important function of 
high school economics. The production, 
distribution, and consumption of wealth 
and its services to mankind must be ex 
amined in its totality. This the course it 
economics seeks to do. Economics wel 
taught will stress that one of the funds 
mental tenets of American democracy i 
the preservation of the capitalistic system 
of free, competitive enterprise. It wil 
teach the student something of the defecti 
of our present economic structure and 
point the way toward analysis and possible 
solution of the problems facing our economy. 
The rugged individualism of Jackson’ 
period will be shown to be outmoded i 
the present day of “great economic and 
social interdependence. Labor and cap 
ital, for example, must find ways to work 
together since their interests are complemel 
tary in our way of democracy. Recent ¢e- 
velopments in World War II have shrusk 
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the size of the world to a point where inter- 
national economic understandings and ob- 
jectives are essential. 

Economics is frequently taught in the jun- 
ior or senior year, eleventh or twelfth grade. 
It is often a one-semester course, although 
a number of available texts are organized 
on a one-year basis. It is preferable that 
this course precede the business law course 
in order that a good economic background 
be available for the study of business law. 
I would strongly recommend a full year of 
economics for the senior high school student. 

Among the topics frequently studied in an 
economic course are the following: market- 
ing and the consumer prices, goods and ser- 
vices, money, credit, distribution of wealth, 
labor and capital, social problems, govern- 
ment and business, taxes, the “‘isms,”’ sav- 
ings, insurance, monopolies, stock and bond 
exchanges, forms of business organization, 
banks and banking services, and _ tariffs. 
The applied, practical business approach is 
more resultful with business students than 
the theoretical rule or scientific approach. 
However, care must be exercised to see that 
the money-getting materialistic point of view 
does not submerge the socialized viewpoint 
which stresses citizenship value. 

A number of defects are apparent in the 
teaching of economics by many teachers. 
An artificial verbalism calling for the mem- 
orization of economic definitions is one of 
the most glaring. ‘Teach practical applica- 
tions, not a meaningless piece of professional 
economic jargon. Vitality in presentation 
calls for everyday, current experiences and 
not simply rote recitation on page reading as- 
signments. More visual instruction through 
the use of charts, diagrams, maps, money 
exhibits, and other printed or film materials 
will accelerate the learning process. 

To vitalize teaching in high school eeo- 
nomics, a number of teaching devices are 
usable. Notebooks may be kept by indi- 
vidual students. Pictures, editorials, and 
current economic happenings can be record- 
ed in the notebooks. A current events’ 
day, once a week, is used by some economics 
teachers. Have each student read an im- 
portant article dealing with our economy 
and then have each student give a three- 
minute report on his topic. Businessmen 
can be called in for discussions on certain 
economic problems. Bankers, credit as- 
sociation managers, store owners, brokers, 
insurance agents, transportation agents, and 
other business representatives may be used 
to lead discussions on basic economic prob- 
lems. Bulletin boards showing graphic 
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charts, cartoons, articles, government re- 
ports, and research graphs will attract 
attention and help to hold interest. Actual 
material displays of economic products, such 
as wheat, corn, oil, and tire manufacturing, 
may be rotated biweekly or monthly. Coin 
displays used when studying the unit on 
money and banking help stimulate interest. 
In all these devices the teacher must choose 
well, plan carefully, and see that active stu- 
dent participation is employed in setting up 
the display. 

GENERAL BUSINESS. This subject is some- 
times known as junior business, junior busi- 
ness training, introduction to business, and 
several other related titles. Some schools 
place general or junior business on the jun- 
ior high school level and upgrade material 
accordingly for a more advanced introduc- 
tion to business course on the junior high 
school level. General businéss is frequently 
taught in the ninth grade as a one-semester 
or one-year course. Many other schools 
offer general business in the tenth grade. 

The historical background of this subject 
is interesting. One of the earliest advocates 
of a course in general business was Professor 
Frederick G. Nichols of Harvard Univer- 
sity. He advocated a short, intensive course 
in general business, prevocational and voca- 
tional in nature. This original course met 
a great need because many junior high 
school students were dropping out of school 
and obtaining employment in stores and 
offices. 

With the advent of child labor laws and 
with higher employment age standards fol- 
lowed by the great depression of 1933, the 
course in general or junior business was 
shifted to the junior high school level. R- 
G. Walters found in a national survey in 
1942 that over 65 per cent of the schools he 
contacted taught general business in the 
ninth grade. General business now (1) 
serves as a background or foundation for the 
more advanced business subjects, (2) pro- 
vides exploratory and tryout experiences, 
(3) presents the consumer with the basic 
training in consumer business attitudes and 
activities, and (4) instills in youth a social 
and occupational concept of business and 
its contribution to society as it operates in 
our present democratic system of govern- 
ment. These objectives assume doubly sig- 
nificant proportions at the impressionable 
junior high school age level. 

The content material found in the typical 
general business course varies according to 
aims. In an exhaustive study of about one 
hundred syllabuses, topical listings, and 
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textbooks in general or junior business, I 
found wide variations of topics studied. 
Among the more frequently mentioned items 
are the following: budgeting and record keep- 
ing, meaning of business, handling of money, 
business arithmetic, banks and banking pro- 
cedures, credit, thrift, investments, insur- 
ance, home ownership and property, com- 
munications, how business is organized, in- 
terest, itineraries, occupational opportuni- 
ties, and vocational guidance. 

General or junior business has great con- 
sumer and exploratory value and should be 
required of all junior high school students. 
It is interesting to note that the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principalsin 
its recent report, “Planning for American 
Youth,” includes general business knowledge 
as one of the imperative knowledges that all 
youth in a democratic society should possess. 

This course is a must in our business cur- 
riculum. Every business teacher should 
work for the installation of such a course in 
his high school business department. All 
business students should take this course. It 
is also a valuable course for all high school 
students just as are the general science and 
the general mathematics courses. It should 


be the basic, first course taken by our high 
school students. By an alternation plan a 
course in general business can frequently be 
added to the curriculum without affecting 


the quantity or quality of courses offered. 

CONSUMER BUSINESS. Increasing attention is 
being given to the education of the consumer 
by the educational institutions of this coun- 
try. The content and place of consumer 
economic education in the public school pro- 
gram has attracted the attention of not only 
the teaching profession but also of private 
business interests that are affected by its 
outcomes. The consumer consciousness de- 
veloped by the consumer movement is bound 
to exercise its influence on the consuming 
public and related interests for some decades 
to come. Economic responsibility is as im- 
portant as civic responsibility in a function- 
ing democracy. A capitalistic economy of 
free, competitive enterprises must have both 
if democratic society is to survive and pros- 
per. 

There is no reason why producer business 
education and consumer business education 
cannot be offered in the same school system. 
Their objectives are aimed in the same direc- 
tion—the training of a versatile, competent, 
social-minded producer-worker and con- 
sumer-citizen. It is possible to make avail- 
able the latter without impairing the effec- 
tiveness of business skill training. 
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The teacher seeking material for use in 
the education of the consumer will be sur- 
prised at the immense quantity available. 
The problem in consumer teaching mater- 
ials is one of quality, not quantity. A num- 
ber of excellent textbooks have recently been 
made available in the secondary school and 
college fields. But the textbook is not the 
only source of consumer materials. More 
than thirty different publications devoted 
primarily to a discussion of consumer prob- 
lems are in circulation. The teacher must 
select, cull, and classify these materials to 
fit the best interests, abilities, and needs of 
our impressionable secondary-school youth. 

The growth in the number of separate 
consumer courses installed in the secondary 
school has been marked in the past decade. 
The separate course movement received its 
biggest impetus during the depression of 
the ’30’s. Research studies reveal that the 
offerings for these separate courses are large- 
ly concentrated in the eleventh and twelfth 
grades. The courses are frequently one 
semester in length and are elective. They 
are most generally taught by business edu- 
cators. Coupled with this separate course 
movement is the integration or fusion move- 
ment whereby schools are seeking to teach 
consumer education in all the courses offered 
as an integrated objective. 

There is a growing recognition that the 
content in consumer business education must 
be taught in the nature of principles and 
practices and not specific items. Consumers 
will find it difficult to become expert, intelli- 
gent buyers of 10,000 or more different items. 

A qualified, successful consumer business 
teacher will be open-minded, fair, even temp- 
ered, practical, objective by nature, pos- 
sessed of a rich background understanding 
of business, and visionary enough to set up 
long-range goals. He-will firmly believe in 
upholding, by indoctrination, the funda- 
mental tenets of American democracy. The 
importance of producer-consumer co-opera- 
tion will be an important factor in his teach- 
ing plans. The teacher must be the balance 
wheel against extremities of thought. 

One of the most important and pressing 
problems in consumer education today is to 
determine just what comprises the minimal 
essentials of consumer information and skills 
that all students should possess. Through 
a selection and classification process the 
business education department, the social 
studies department, the science department, 
the industrial education department, the 
agricultural education department, the 
mathematics department, the home eco 
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nomics department, the English depart- 
ment, and all other needed school depart- 
ments can be allocated those essentials of 
consumer education from this minimal list 
that they are best qualified to teach. 


That the attitudes toward certain phi- 
losophies incorporated by teachers reflect 
themselves in the teaching process, no one 
will deny. The plastic and formative mind of 
the secondary school is easily molded. The 
teaching plan should impartially acquaint 
the student with his personal problems and 
their harmonious relationship to socie’, The 
improvement of the economic, as we | as the 
social order, will be forever a desir: ble goal 
of education. Factual evidence, ‘sased on 
research, is much needed in «a: .ermining 
these minimal essentials. As one leader in 
the field has aptly stated it: “There is an 
abundance of available material, but it is 
badly in need of selection, organization, and 
presentation in an interesting and assimila- 
tive manner. This problem is the most 
challenging and, at the same time, the most 
promising problem in business education. 
It offers the young, ambitious teacher of 
business education a rich outlet for study and 
research.” 


In an interesting study by Gabriel! on the 
methods of teaching courses in consumer 
education, it was found that the following 
five methods were the favorite methods of 
Stimulating the interest of students: (1) dis- 
cussions, (2) personal problems, (3) products 
and merchandise, (4) practical problems, 
(5) individual experiences. The study re- 
vealed that discussions and questionnaires 
were the most frequently used methods of 
discovering and satisfying students’ present 
interests and needs. Individual differences 
were taken care of through projects, special 
reports, choice of projects and topics accord- 
ing to ability and interest, and extra credit 
assignments. Consumer education teach- 
ers were asked in the study as to what have 
been the most effective methods since they 
started teaching this subject. The discus- 
sion method rated first, followed by projects, 
individual or group reports, experiments, 
and actual products—samples and demon- 
strations. Individual projects were the 
most common form of homework assigned 
by these teachers. 

It should constantly be kept in mind that 
our secondary-school students need a well- 
balanced conception of economic life and 
how to live it. Therefore, any of the con- 


sumer topics discussed must not receive a 
one-sided, distorted emphasis. Thrift must 
not be taught to a point of miserliness. Do 
not be all antibusiness by revealing only 
producer mistakes and neglecting to point 
out consumer weaknesses and mistakes. 
Strike a balance. Teach that planned giv- 
ing is as important as planned spending. 
Wise use is as valuable an asset as wise buy- 
ing of goods and services. Let us see that 
the consumer appreciates his duties and re- 
sponsibilities as well as his rights and priv- 
ileges as a consumer. 

Consumer business education is too im- 
portant to be without plan as it now exists 
in the majority of our secondary schools. 
Long-range planning is imperative. We 
must not fool ourselves into believing that 
standards of living can actually be raised 
through an unplanned program of instruc- 
tion. Government, public and private busi- 
ness interests, the consumer, the student, 
and the teacher—all must co-operate in as- 
suming their part in a changing economy. 
The public schools, with the help of the busi- 
ness teacher, must be ready and willing to 
accept the challenge and double their effort in 
the preparation of an educated consumer 
citizenry. This implies the training of a 
vocationally competent business worker who 
has that added basic business background 
knowledge that makes this intelligent con- 
sumer-producer a competent, versatile, all- 
around office employee—the pride of our 
secondary-school business education depart- 
ments. 





TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS IN 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


A 400-page, cloth-bound book designed for a 
collegiate methods course and a reference book 
for business teachers. 


Single copies $2.00, postpaid; cash with order. 


PROGNOSIS, GUIDANCE, AND 
PLACEMENT IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


A 216-page, cloth-bound textbook designed 
for teacher-training purposes in courses com- 
monly called ‘‘Problems in Business Education.” 
It is also a book that every teacher will want 
in his private library. 


Single copies will be sent, postpaid, for a cash 
remittance of $1.70. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New York 
Dallas 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 











'Puzant Gabriel, “‘Methods of Teaching Consumer Education,”” Monograph 65 (Cincinnati, Ohio: South-Western Publishing 


Company, March, 1947). 
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Armbrister is New Head at Athens 


Cloyd P. Armbrister is the new head of the 
department of business education and ad- 
ministration of Concord College, Athens, 
West Virginia. Other new members of the 
faculty are Mrs. Kathryn C. Tully, formerly 
of Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia; 
Mrs. Nettie Lee Kitchen, formerly of the 
High School, Fairmont, West Virginia; and 
Florence I. Bradley, formerly of the High 
School, Jewett City, Connecticut. 


Chicago Area Meetings 


The Chicago Area Business Educators 
Association held its first meeting of the year 
on Saturday, September 27. The meeting 
was devoted to a demonstration of visual 
aids in business education. A showing of 
recent motion pictures and filmstrips in busi- 
ness education made up the morning’s pro- 
gram, while representatives of various com- 
panies producing educational films were the 
luncheon speakers. 

The second meeting of the year was held 
on October 25. The speaker was Dr. Elvin 
S. Eyster, School of Business, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana. Ann Brew- 
ington, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois, addressed the group at their third 
meeting on November 22. 

Meetings of the Chicago Area Business 
Educators Association are held on the fourth 
Saturday of each month in the English Room 
of Marshall Field and Company, Chicago, 
Illinois. Membership at the present time 
is made up of more than one hundred busi- 
ness educators from four states: Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 

The officers of the Chicago Area Business 
Educators Association for the school year 
1947-48 are as follows: president, Marjorie 
C. McLeod, Leyden High School, Franklin 
Park, Illinois; vice-president, Harvey Welsh, 
Proviso Township High School, Maywood, 
Illinois; secretary, Dr. Russell N. Cansler, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois; 
treasurer, Helen E. Reinhardt, New Trier 
High School, Winnetka, Illinois. 
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Hoover Appointed Head at U. K. 


Dr.. John L. Hoover 
has been appointed head 
of the department of 
business education at the 
University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 
Before going to the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Dr. 
Hoover was head of the 
division of business edu- 
cation at the High 
School, Altoona, Penn- 
sylvania, for about four- 
teen years. He was also 
principal of tke business 
education evening school 
in Altoona and a faculty 
member of the extension division of Pennsyl- 
vania State College in Altoona. 

Dr. Hoover received his A.B. degree from 
Western Kentucky State Teachers College, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky; his M.A. degre? 
from the University of Kentucky; and his 
Doctor’s degree from the University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Dr. J. L. Hoover 


Utah Business Education Meeting 


The Utah Education Association held its 
meeting in Salt Lake City on October 9-11. 
The business education section had a lunch- 
eon meeting with 116 in attendance. 

Ernest A. Zelliot, director of business edi- 
cation for the city of Des Moines, Iowa, wai 


the guest speaker. A typewriting demo 
stration for teachers was given by Edwarl 
E. Wanous of South-Western Publishing 
Company. 

The new officers of the business educatio 
section are as follows: president, L. Mark 
Neuberger, School of Business, Utah State 
Agricultural College, Logan; vice-presiden! 
of junior colleges, Talmage De Lange, Web 
College, Ogden; vice-president of _ high 
schools, Genevieve Eliason, Spanish Fork 
High School, Spanish Fork; vice-president d 
private business schools, Iris Irons, L. D.> 
Business College, Salt Lake City. 
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for TYPING TESTS 
for SHORTHAND TESTS 


(New supply now available) 


POSTPAID 
if cash is sent 
with the order 


* 


Guaranteed against 


defects for one year 
(21% inch dial) 


Mark Time, as this device is called, is a very satisfactory timing device 
that we have arranged to distribute as a service to shorthand and typing 
teachers. It is quite accurate, simple to operate, and reasonable in 
price. It is made with a plastic. case, metal dial, metal bell, and a 


working mechanism with a steel spring. 


Mark Time can be used for timing any test of fifteen minutes or less. 


The minimum time interval is one-half minute. 





* 
Distributed by 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Speéialists in Business and Economic Education) 


201 West 4th St., 530 South Clark St., . 345 Broadway 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio Chicago 5, Illinois New York 13, N. Y. 


536 Mission St., 
San Francisco 5, California 
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A special Canadian edition can 
be obtained through W. Jd. Gage 


and Company Limited, 82-94 


Spadina Avenue, Toronto, On- 
tario, Canada. 4 
By at 
Carlson, Forkner, Prickett | 








This new book has been simplified, streamlined, and modern- 
ized. It proceeds from the simple to the complex. In the 
first chapter the student is shown how all records must begin. 
The spiral or expanding cycle method of presentation is 
used. In each new cycle new subject matter is introduced 
and the principles are expanded. The progress of the stu- 
dent is speeded up, but the principles are presented more 
smoothly and thoroughly through numerous visual aids and 
examples. The language is simple and nontechnical. New 
terms are carefully explained. The student proceeds straight 
through in a step-by-step procedure without backtracking. 


All the terminology, procedure, and stationery are strictly 
standard. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 





U th 


Edition 


book is based on the tried, tested, and proved 

that can be used successfully in the 

of the average teacher. As the result of 

months of field study, classroom observa- 

joonsultation, analysis of suggestions, ques- 

ire study, and experimentation, this new 
wenth edition has been developed. 


Already adopted in Ore- 
gon, Indiana, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, New 
Mexico, and Oklahoma. 


CONTENTS 


Part I—The Bookkeeping Cycle in 
Its Simplest Form 


(Illustrated with a Service Business) 


Chapter 
1 The First Step in Bookkeeping 
2 Recording the Beginning Balance Sheet 
3 Posting the Opening Entry 
4 The Effect of Transactions on Records 
5 Recording Sales and Expenses 
6 Proving the Accuracy of Posting 
Project 1—Journal, Ledger, and Trial Balance 
7 Interpreting the Records 
8 Closing the Ledger 
Project 2—The Complete Bookkeeping Cycle 


Part II—Timesaving and Laborsaving 
Procedures 
(Illustrated with Special Journals) 


9 Recording the Buying of Merchandise on Account 
10 Recording the Selling of Merchandise on Account 
11 Cash Receipts and Deposits 

2 Cash Payments and Bank Services 
13 The General Journal and the Ledgers 

Project 3—Special Journals, Ledgers, and Trial 
Balances 

The Work Sheet with Adjustments 

Financial Reports 

Adjusting and Closing Entries 

Dean Practice Set 


Part III—Small Business Bookkeeping 
(Illustrated with a Combined Cash Journal) 


17 The Combined Cash Journal 

18 Special Problems in Recording Transactions 
19 Taxes and Pay-Roll Deductions 

20 Bad Debts and Accounts Receivable 

21 Depreciation of Fixed Assets 

22 The Use of the Cash Register 


Part IV—Adapting Bookkeeping 
Methods to the Needs of the 
Business 
(Illustrated with Columnar Special Journals 


23 Columnar Special Journals 

24 Notes and Interest 

25 Accrued Expenses 

26 Partnerships 

27 Corporations and Co-operatives 
Curry and Todd Practice Set 


Part V—Useful Application of 
Principles Studied 


(Illustrated with Personal, Social, 
and Business Applications) 


28 Bookkeeping and Budgeting for an Individual 

29 Bookkeeping and Budgeting for a Family 

30 Bookkeeping and Budgeting for Social Organi- 
zations 

31 Bookkeeping for a Professional Man 

32 Bookkeeping for a Farmer 


NOTE: Shorter volumes are available ending 
at Chapters 16 and 26 respectively. 










































Tidwell Awarded Doctorate by Stanford 


On October 5 M. Fred 
Tidwell was awarded the 
degree of Doctor of Edu- 
cation by Stanford Uni- 
versity, Stanford Uni- 
versity, California. His 
major was in business 
education with associ- 
ated fields in psychology 
and sociology. The title 
of his dissertation was 
“The Psychological As- 
pects and Conflicting 
Practices in the Method- 
ology Pha crane ng 

Dr. Tidwell taught in 
en: eee the high school at Ponca 

City, Oklahoma. He later taught at Okla- 
homa A. and M. College, Stillwater, Okla- 
homa, where he obtained his Master’s degree 
and became head of the School of Intensive 
Business Training. After serving as an officer 
in the Navy, he returned to Oklahoma where 
he served on the faculty of the School of 
Education, University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Oklahoma. Early in 1947 he accepted a 
position on the staff of San Jose State College, 
San Jose, California, and finished his work at 
Stanford University. 





lowa Business Teachers’ Meeting 


The business education section of the Iowa 
State Education Association held its meeting 
on Friday, November 7, at East High School, 
Des Moines. The theme of the meeting was 
“Improving the Iowa Business Education 
Curriculum.” Dr. Lloyd V. Douglas, Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, presi- 
dent of the business education section, pre- 
sided. 

At the luncheon meeting Clyde Blanchard, 
Gregg Publishing Company, New York City, 
addressed the group on the topic “What 
Next in Business Education?” 

On Friday afternoon there were round- 
table discussions on bookkeeping, distribu- 
tive education-retail selling, secretarial and 
office machines, and general and social busi- 
ness subjects. There was also a demonstra- 
tion of visual aids. 

New officers who were elected at this 
meeting are as follows: president, August 
Lukes, East High School, Waterloo; vice- 
president, Paul Thayer, Washington High 
School, Washington; secretary-treasurer, 
Margaret Proehl, Muscatine High School, 
Muscatine. 
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A New Adjustable Desk 


Typewriting teachers have always recog- 
nized the desirability of having desks and 
chairs that can be adjusted to the proper 
height for students. A relatively inexpensive 
typewriter desk is now available that is 
adjustable in height. It is illustrated below. 
The length of this desk is 36 inches, the 
width is 20 inches, and the total height is 30 
inches. The typewriter base or platform is 
adjustable from 26 inches to 30 inches. The 
adjustment is made by the turning of a 
knob. 




















For further information, write the Ham 
mond Sales Company, 5248 Hohman Ave- 
nue, Hammond, Indiana. 

- e + 


Kansas Annual Meeting 


Mary K. Poundstone, High School, 
Hutchinson, is the newly elected president 
of the Kansas Business Teachers Association. 
Harold Royer, Senior High School, Emporia, 
is the new vice-president, and Pearl Reeve, 
High School, Sterling, is the new secretary- 
treasurer. 

Ruth Hanson, High School, Winfield, the 
retiring president, had charge of the annual 
meeting held at the Allis Hotel, Wichita, 
on November 6. Lena Shelton, exchange 
teacher to England, spoke on her experiences 
teaching in England; John A. Pendery, office 
manager, South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, spoke on accounting; 
Goldena Fisher, Gregg Publishing Company, 








Chicago, Illinois, spoke on shorthand; W. BR. 
Peugnet, A. B. Dick Company, Wichita, 
gave a demonstration on stencil cutting; and 
Albert Tangora, Royal Typewriter Com 
pany, gave a typewriting demonstration. 
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Morse College Selects a Beauty 


Adele Stawarski, eighteen-year-old coed, 
won nine out of a possible eighteen titles in 
the 1947 beauty-popularity poll at Morse 
College, Hartford, Connecticut. When her 
picture was presented to Harry Conover, a 
leading beauty expert, he called her “‘one of 
America’s prettiest coeds.” Miss Stawarski, 
whose picture is shown below, was dazed 
when informed of Mr. Conover’s comment. 
In the student contest she was rated “‘most 
sophisticated,” “best date,” “most youth- 
ful,” “‘best dressed,” “best conversational- 
ist,” “best dancer,” “oomph girl,” “best 
poise,” and “‘friendliest.”’ 


Here are some facts in regard to Miss 
Stawarski as reported by “The Spotlight,” 
the Morse College monthly paper: 

“Her extracurricular life includes fashion 
modeling, piano playing, swimming, driving, 
golf, tennis, and ice skating. When her 
classes end at 3:00 p.m. (she’s majoring in an 
executive secretarial course), she works until 
6:00 p.m. as a typist at a Hartford clothing 
store. She spends her evenings writing for 
the college paper, helping with college dance 
committee arrangements, and minds her 
fourteen-year-old brother. 

“No bobby-soxer, she favors suits for 
winter and blouses and skirts for summer. 
In regard to the new dress styles, she intends 
7 her clothes ‘just a little below the 
nee,’ 

“Adele is five feet, five inches tall; weighs 
120; has brown eyes; and has a profile close 
to that of Miss America. of 1947.” 


December, 1947 











SUPPLEMENTARY 
TYPING BOOKS 


Listed below are three paper-bound 
textbooks that can be used for sup- 
plementary purposes or for short 
courses. 








BASIC TYPEWRITING 
DRILLS 


By S. J. Wanous 


A paper-bound book of 62 pages for 
beginning or advanced students, 
recommended for correcting bad 
habits, developing good habits, and 
developing speed. 


STATISTICAL TYPING 


By S. J. Wanous 


A paper-bound book of 51 pages pro- 
viding problems, drills, and tests in 
tabulation. 


ADVANCED SPEED 
TYPING 


By M. Fred Tidwell 


A paper-bound book of 66 pages 
designed for supplementary selective 
drills for speed work or for a short 
intensive speed course. 








SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 
Dallas 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 

































Integrates the office training program 







2. Introduces new subject matter not in 


~ oS 





3. Valuable as a reference book. 


SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE 


Third Edition — By Loso and Agnew 
















and correlate the information, knowledge, and skill 
obtained from other courses. SECRETARIAL OFFICE 
PRACTICE not only performs these tasks but also . 7 
includes additional information and training not in- Available with 
cluded in other courses. It is packed full of helpful e Workbook — 


Every school needs a final course that will integrate 


information that makes the book valuable as a ref- ° Tests a 
erence book in school and on the job. ; ate Toy a 

e Filing Set Cand. 
Attention is given to taking dictation, transcribing, © Teachers’ manual ie 
composing letters, handling mail, typing, handling Rein 
callers, filing, transportation, and all other regular SECRETARIAL OFFICE ariel 
office work. There is a comprehensive reference PRACTICE covers the fun- om 
section. damental office duties that Toys 


Santa 


With SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE you can are commonly performed Toy : 





Toy : 
obtain a workbook, a series of tests, and an optional by secretaries and office _ 
filing set. clerks. Salar 

Star 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING Co. |" 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas § 
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Bookkeeping for Santa Claus 


The day before Christmas vacation always mitted the following problem to be given on 
presents the problem of keeping the students the day before Christmas vacation. (The 


rk. Lucille Nash, net profit is $1,947.) 


Vest High School, Waterloo, Iowa, has sub- 


St. Nick Village 
North Pole, U.S.A. 
December 19, 1947 


Bookkeeping Students 
High School 





Dear Boys and Girls: 


Since I am a bit disturbed about my financial condition this 
season, I should like very much to know my net profit (or loss) 
and my net worth before I start out on my little jaunt Chirstmas 
eve. From the trial balance given below, I should like for you to 
prepare the proper statements to show these facts and mail them 
to me as soon as possible. Mrs. Santa Claus usually does this for 
me but she is much too busy in the candy kitchen now. A nice 
surprise will be added to your stockings. 


Very sincerely yours, 

















Santa 
SANTA’S SURPRISE SHOP 
Trial Balance, December 19, 1947 

Cash in Snow Bank............. se rie Gok a Se | 500/00 

OS I cee a Oe | 10,000}00 

er GU 55s ca kbd Ou aoe OAS EE tees oa ae 5,000/00 || 

ee Se ae See ea RA Set 750|00 || 

Toy-Manufacturing Equipment ....................6....4..05- 1,000|00 | 

ts SR, te eee ot, or ee, ee. A A 8 a ea rhe 3,500/00 || 

See 5 ooo ph ne Ls wm ee b ofc dod ale s Wari peu e ears 1,600/00 

NL arena ie cl oats orp Ys.tsa esx oe RAN Sse SEE MOTO eegdet Seen eae 300/00 || 
E i Oy cs oy SE A ne Gwin th ad AUR DY CR RRE | 2,850)/00 

RNY I Sneak 2 yie sic 2 dno a's snl da PECs sep atest i 3,650/00 | 
1 tee eh a, cock eevee sd Sivstbacwene edo. | 900/00 
it ode he ee COE ieee ! 4,350/00 

Santa’s Surprise Shop, Investment................ 32 orn eee 15,000/00 
ad ey eg oe ol ae cg ss kak cee ce deD ad OAD Oe | | 13,000/00 

Sy Gig. 5c win oink teks ca td Su Une ie De wae 15,000}00 || 

a iio ole dS randy ws dep emda yaa wes 75}00 _ || 

Repairs to Reindeer Harnesses..................-..--0-e0eeu: 50|00 ] 

emnry Gp Me I NIN oo soca wre Sos nc Shades cessaeoe- 1,800/00 || 

eee Ce ers aut dewey dee cee oo ee 25/00 } 

Spanien Sn oo S05 a Lae Saws coda coebasbics 150}00 } 

| 







las (The Toy and Candy Inventory, December 19, is $11,047.) 
ET 
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National Business Teachers Association 
Host—St. Louis Area Business Educators Association 


Fiftieth Aina Convention 





Jay R. Gates, Dyke and Spencerian Col- 
lege, Cleveland, Ohio, president of the 
National Business Teachers Association, has 
announced the program for the annual con- 
vention in St. Louis. Many fine programs 
have been arranged, and several outstanding 
speakers have been obtained for this con- 
vention. Persons planning to attend the con- 
vention should send their hotel reservations 
directly to the Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


Business teachers who have not yet joined 
the association should send a remittance of 
$2.00 to the secretary, J. Murray Hill, Bowl- 
ing Green Business University, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky. The dues of $2.00 entitles 
the member to free registration at the con- 
vention; the annual yearbook; and four 
issues of the magazine, American Business 
Education. The yearbook and the magazine 
are joint publications of the National Busi- 
ness Teachers Association and the Eastern 
Business Teachers Association. 

The convention will open with a reception 
and informal dance at 8:30 p. M. on Monday, 
December 29. The St. Louis Area Business 
Educators Association will be the host at the 
reception. 

The first general session is scheduled for 
Tuesday morning, December 30. The de- 
partmental meetings are scheduled for Tues- 
day afternoon, December 30. The round- 
table meetings are scheduled for Wednesday 
afternoon, December 31. The convention 
will close with the annual banquet on 
Wednesday evening, December 31. 


Hotel Jefferson—St. Louis, Missouri 
December 29, 30, 31, 1947 


Convention Theme — “Teacher Leadership in Business Education” 


PROGRAM 


Monday, December 29 
9:00 a.m—12:00 Noon 
ARRANGEMENT OF EXHIBITS — Unde 


direction of Dr. Ray G. Price, treasure 
of N.B.T.A. 


9:30 a.m—4:00 P.M. 
MEETINGS OF THE NATIONAL § ASSOCI; 
ATION OF ACCREDITED COMMERCIAI 
SCHOOLS—AI! N.B.T.A. members welcomé 


12:15 P.M. 
N.A.A.C.S. FELLOWSHIP LUNCHEON—Al 
N.B.T.A. members welcome 
Address: Dr. Robert T. Botkin, Denver 
Colorado 
2:00 p.m.-5:00 P.m. 
REGISTRATION OF N.B.T. A. MEMBER 
6:00 p.m.—8:30 P.M. 
DINNER MEETING OF EXECUTIVE BOAR 
8:30 p.m.—11:00 P.M. 
RECEPTION AND INFORMAL DANCE-4 
Host will be St. Louis Area Business Edu} 
eators Association 








FIRST GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Tuesday, December 30 
9:30 a.m.—12:00 Noon | 
Presiding: Jay R. Gates, president 0 
N.B.T.A. 
Address: “One More Chance’—Charles 
T. Evans, Little Rock, Arkansas 
Address: “Adults in School’’—David H, 
Nicholson, St. Louis, Missouri 








tors Association. 





NEW YEAR'S PARTY 


The local committee in St. Louis has made plans for your complete entertainment on 
New Year’s eve. This party is sponsored by the St. Louis Area Business Educa- 
The Gold Room has been reserved for the exclusive use of 
N.B.T.A. members after the banquet. An orchestra has been obtained. There will be 
entertainment and the usual New Year festivities. Tables for this party may be re- 
served on the convention floor at the time of the convention. 
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12:15 P.M. 


N.B.T.A. Fellowship Luncheon—Spon- 
sored by the private schools department 
of N.B.T.A. 

Presiding: F. J. Miller, Tiffin, Ohio 

Address: Arthur H. Brayton, Des Moines, 
Iowa 


COLLEGE’ DEPARTMENT 
Tuesday, December 30 


2:00 p.m.—4:30 p.m. 


Theme: “Co-operative Part-Time Busi- 
ness Training on the College Level’ 

Presiding: Lura Lynn Straub, University 
of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 

“The Role of Business Teachers’”—Dr. 
Kenneth J. Hansen, Colorado State 
College of Education, Greeley, Colorado 

“Office Occupations’”—Dr. Peter L. Ag- 
new, New York University, New York 
City 

“Distributive Occupations’”—Mrs. Irene 
F. Blood, Washington University, St. 
Louis, Missouri 

“The Point of View of Employers”—Hugh 
A. Wickert, Fairmount Creameries, 
Omaha, Nebraska 

Panel Discussion: Chairman, Dr. O. Rich- 
ard Wessels, Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, New York 

Report of Committee on Visual Educa- 
tion: Dr. E. Dana Gibson, San Diego 
State College, San Diego, California 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT 
Tuesday, December 30 
2:00 p.M.—4:30 P.M. 

Theme: “‘Co-operative Training Programs 
in Secondary Schools” 

Presiding: Erwin M. Keithley, University 
of California, Los Angeles, California 

“The Importance of Co-operative Train- 
ing’”—TrueD. Morse, St. Louis, Missouri 

“The Merchandise Institute of Los 
Angeles” —J. N. Given, Board of Edu- 
cation, Los Angeles, California 

“Co-operative Training Success in St. 
Louis”—Arnold Zopf, Board of Educa- 
tion, St. Louis, Missouri 

“Training in Merchandising in Milwau- 
kee”—Olga Schleuter, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin 

“Office Occupations in Decatur’”—Mabel 
Scheiderer, High School, Decatur, Illi- 
nois 


“The Hume-Fogg Technical High School 


Program”—Elise White, Hume-Fogg 
Technical High School, Nashville, 
Tennessee 


December, 1947 





PRIVATE SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT 
Tuesday, December 30 


2:00 p.m.—4:30 P.M. 


Theme: “Adjusting our Schools to Render 
Greater Service” 

Presiding: F. J. Miller, Tiffin, Ohio 

“Greater Service Through Better Teach- 
ers and Better Teaching’’—Margaret A. 
Hickey, Miss Hickey’s Training School 
for Secretaries, St. Louis, Missouri; 
comments by Ben H. Henthorn, Kansas 
City College of Commerce, Kansas City, 
Missouri 

“Greater Service Through Improved Text- 
books’”’—a representative of each pub- 
lisher (5 minutes each) 

“Greater Service Through Efficient Job 
Analysis and Placement Selection”— 
Dr. Dorothy Finkelhor, Business Train- 
ing College, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
comments by S. E. Hedges, Actual 
Business College, Canton, Ohio 

“Greater Service Through Adequate Tu- 
ition Rates”—J. Evan Armstrong, Arm- 
strong College, Berkeley, California; 
comments by S. D. Fenton, Davenport, 
Iowa 


Tuesday, December 30 
6:30 P.M. 


Annual Banquet of the N.A.A.C.S.—AIll 
N.B.T.A. members welcome 

Presiding: Claud W. Stone, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma 

Address: Jeff H. Williams, Chickasha, 
Oklahoma 

6:30 P.M. 

Annual Banquet of Delta Pi Epsilon 

Presiding: Dr. Earl S. Dickerson, Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers College, Charles- 
ton, Illinois 

Address: “Criteria of Good Business Edu- 
cation Research”—Dr. Carter V. Good, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 


Ohio 


SECOND GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Wednesday, December 31 
9:30 a.m.—11:30 a.m. 

Presiding: Jay R. Gates, president of 
N.B.T.A. 

Panel Discussion: “Effective Leadership 
—Efficient Teaching’—chairman, Dr. 
Elvin S. Eyster, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana; other members, 
Romona Foster, Des Moines, Iowa; QO. 
M. Correll, Minnesota School of Busi- 
ness, Minneapolis, Minnesota; W. L. 
Matthews, Bowling Green College of 
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National. Business Teachers Association 
Host —St. Louis Area Business Educators Association 


Fiftieth Dain Convention 





Hotel Jefferson—St. Louis, Missouri 
December 29, 30, 31, 1947 


Convention Theme — “Teacher Leadership in Business Education’”’ 


PROGRAM 


Jay R. Gates, Dyke and Spencerian Col- 
lege, Cleveland, Ohio, president of the 
National Business Teachers Association, has 
announced the program for the annual con- 
vention in St. Louis. Many fine programs 
have been arranged, and several outstanding 
speakers have been obtained for this con- 
vention. Persons planning to attend the con- 
vention should send their hotel reservations 
directly to the Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Business teachers who have not yet joined 
the association should send a remittance of 
$2.00 to the secretary, J. Murray Hill, Bowl- 
ing Green Business University, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky. The dues of $2.00 entitles 
the member to free registration at the con- 
vention; the annual yearbook; and four 
issues of the magazine, American Business 
Education. The yearbook and the magazine 
are joint publications of the National Busi- 
ness Teachers Association and the Eastern 
Business Teachers Association. 


_ The convention will open with a reception 
and informal dance at 8:30 p. m. on Monday, 
December 29. The St. Louis Area Business 
Educators Association will be the host at the 
reception. 

The first general session is scheduled for 
Tuesday morning, December 30. The de- 
partmental meetings are scheduled for Tues- 
day afternoon, December 30. The round- 
table meetings are scheduled for Wednesday 
afternoon, December 31. The convention 
will close with the annual banquet on 
Wednesday evening, December 31. 





Monday, December 29 
9:00 a.m—12:00 Noon 
ARRANGEMENT OF EXHIBITS — Unde 


direction of Dr. Ray G. Price, treasure! 
of N.B.T.A. 


9:30 a.m—4:00 P.M. 

MEETINGS OF THE NATIONAL $ ASSOCI 
ATION OF ACCREDITED COMMERCIAI 
SCHOOLS—AIl N.B.T.A. members welcome 


12:15 Pim. 
N.A.A.C.S. FELLOWSHIP LUNCHEON 
N.B.T.A. members welcome 
Address: Dr. Robert T. Botkin, Denver 
Colorado 
2:00 p.m.-5:00 P.m. 
REGISTRATION OF N.B.T. A. MEMBER 
6:00 p.m.—8:30 P.M. 
DINNER MEETING OF EXECUTIVE BOAR 
8:30 p.m.—11:00 p.m. 
RECEPTION AND INFORMAL DANCE- 


Host will be St. Louis Area Business Edu 
cators Association 





Al 


FIRST GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Tuesday, December 30 
9:30 a.m.—12:00 Noon 
Presiding: Jay R. Gates, president A 
N.B.T.A. 
Address: “One More Chance’’—Charle$ 
T. Evans, Little Rock, Arkansas 
Address: ‘‘Adults in School’”—David H 
Nicholson, St. Louis, Missouri 








NEW YEAR'S PARTY 


The local committee in St. Louis has made plans for your complete entertainment on 
New Year’s eve. This party is sponsored by the St. Louis Area Business Educa- 
tors Association. The Gold Room has been reserved for the exclusive use of 
N.B.T.A. members after the banquet. An orchestra has been obtained. There will be 
entertainment and the usual New Year festivities. Tables for this party may be , 















served on the convention floor at the time of the convention. 
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12:15 P.M. 
N.B.T.A. Fellowship Luncheon—Spon- 
sored by the private schools department 
of N.B.T.A. 
Presiding: F. J. Miller, Tiffin, Ohio 
Address: Arthur H. Brayton, Des Moines, 


Iowa 


COLLEGE’ DEPARTMENT 
Tuesday, December 30 


2:00 p.M.—4:30 P.M. 

Theme: “‘Co-operative Part-Time Busi- 
ness Training on the College Level’ 

Presiding: Lura Lynn Straub, University 
of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 

“The Role of Business Teachers’”—Dr. 
Kenneth J. Hansen, Colorado State 
College of Education, Greeley, Colorado 

“Office Occupations’”—Dr. Peter L. Ag- 
new, New York University, New York 
City 

“Distributive Occupations’—Mrs. Irene 
F. Blood, Washington University, St. 
Louis, Missouri 

“The Point of View of Employers”—Hugh 
A. Wickert, Fairmount Creameries, 
Omaha, Nebraska 

Panel Discussion: Chairman, Dr. O. Rich- 
ard Wessels, Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, New York 

Report of Committee on Visual Educa- 
tion: Dr. E. Dana Gibson, San Diego 
State College, San Diego, California 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT 
Tuesday, December 30 
2:00 p.M.—4:30 P.M. 

Theme: ‘‘Co-operative Training Programs 
in Secondary Schools” 

Presiding: Erwin M. Keithley, University 
of California, Los Angeles, California 

“The Importance of Co-operative Train- 
ing’ —TrueD. Morse,St. Louis, Missouri 

“The Merchandise Institute of Los 
Angeles” —J. N. Given, Board of Edu- 
cation, Los Angeles, California 

“Co-operative Training Success in St. 
Louis”—Arnold Zopf, Board of Educa- 
tion, St. Louis, Missouri 

“Training in Merchandising in Milwau- 
kee”—Olga Schleuter, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin 

“Office Occupatioris in Decatur’—Mabel 
Scheiderer, High School, Decatur, Illi- 
nois 

“The Hume-Fogg Technical High School 
Program”—Elise White, Hume-Fogg 
Technical High School, Nashville, 


sy 
ennessee 
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PRIVATE SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT 
Tuesday, December 30 


2:00 p.m.—4:30 P.M. 


Theme: ‘Adjusting our Schools to Render 
Greater Service” 

Presiding: F. J. Miller, Tiffin, Ohio 

“Greater Service Through Better Teach- 
ers and Better Teaching’’—Margaret A. 
Hickey, Miss Hickey’s Training School 
for Secretaries, St. Louis, Missouri; 
comments by Ben H. Henthorn, Kansas 
City College of Commerce, Kansas City, 
Missouri 

““Greater Service Through Improved Text- 
books’”’—a representative of each pub- 
lisher (5 minutes each) 

“Greater Service Through Efficient Job 
Analysis and Placement Selection”— 
Dr. Dorothy Finkelhor, Business Train- 
ing College, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
comments by S. E. Hedges, Actual 
Business College, Canton, Ohio 

“Greater Service Through Adequate Tu- 
ition Rates” —J. Evan Armstrong, Arm- 
strong College, Berkeley, California; 
comments by S. D. Fenton, Davenport, 
Iowa 


Tuesday, December 30 
6:30 P.M. 
Annual Banquet of the N.A.A.C.S.—AIl 
N.B.T.A. members welcome 
Presiding: Claud W. Stone, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma 
Address: Jeff H. Williams, 
Oklahoma 
6:30 P.M. 
Annual Banquet of Delta Pi Epsilon 
Presiding: Dr. Earl S. Dickerson, Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers College, Charles- 
ton, Illinois 
Address: “Criteria of Good Business Edu- 
cation Research”—Dr. Carter V. Good, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 


Ohio 


SECOND GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Wednesday, December 31 
9:30 a.m.—11:30 a.m. 

Presiding: Jay R. Gates, president of 
N.B.T.A. 

Panel Discussion: “Effective Leadership 
—Efficient Teaching’”—chairman, Dr. 
Elvin S. Eyster, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana; other members, 
Romona Foster, Des Moines, Iowa; O. 
M. Correll, Minnesota School of Busi- 
ness, Minneapolis, Minnesota; W. L. 
Matthews, Bowling Green College of 


Chickasha, 
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Commerce, Bowling Green, Kentucky; 
J. K. Kincaid, Miller School of Business, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Robert Finch, Board 
of Education, Cincinnati, Ohio; R. L. 
Rupple, High School, Waukesha, Wis- 
consin; Edmund R. MclIsaac, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana; Sis- 
ter Mary Aloyse, Duluth, Minnesota; 
Brother F. William Baer, Belleville, 
Illinois; Dr. J. Marshall Hanna, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio; Dr. 
Peter L. Agnew, New York University, 
New York City 

11:30 a.m. 

Annual Business Meeting: Election of 
officers 


SOCIAL-BUSINESS EDUCATION ROUND 
TABLE 
Wednesday, December 31 


2:00 p.M—4:30 P.M. 

Theme: “‘A Realistic Basic Business Edu- 
cation Program” 

Presiding: Dr. M. Herbert Freeman, New 
Jersey State Teachers College, Paterson, 
New Jersey 

“Requirements of a Practical Basic Busi- 


ness Course”—Dr. Ray G. Price, Uni- 


versity of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 

“Suggested Content for Basic Business 
I and IT’”’—Harold Leith, University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 

“Suggested Content for Basic Business 
III and IV’—Robert Finch, Board of 
Education, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Teaching Demonstration of a Basic Busi- 
ness Education Unit—Gladys Bahr, 
Withrow High School, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
with eleventh-grade students from St. 
Louis schools 

Open Forum: Critical analysis, questions, 
and answers 

Summary: Dr. M. Herbert Freeman 


ADMINISTRATORS’ ROUND TABLE 
Wednesday, December 31 
2:00 p.M.—4:30 P.M. 

Theme: ‘“The Administrator and the Busi- 
nessman Share the Responsibility of 
Leadership in Business Training” 

Presiding: Dr. R. Norval Garrett, South- 
eastern Louisiana College, Hammond, 
Louisiana 

Panel Discussion: Chairman, W. Harmon 
Wilson, South-Western Publishing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

“The Co-operative Plan—How May It Be 

Best Implemented?”’—Theodore Wonod- 
ward, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 
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“Are Businessmen Sympathetic to Co- 
operative Training?’ —Harold D. Duffy, 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mis. 
souri 

“How Can Business and the Schools Co- 
operate on Standards for Beginning 
Workers?”—W. O. Bode 

“How We Work With the Businessmen 
in the Chicago Area’”—Clarence B. 
Carey, Jones Commercial High School, 
Chicago, Illinois 

“How Can the Schools and Business Best 
Work Together?”—Dr. J. Marshall 
Hanna, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio 

Business Meeting: Election of admini- 

strators’ round table officers 


OFFICE MACHINES ROUND TABLE 
Wednesday, December 31 


2:00 p.m.—4:30 P.M. 

Theme: ‘“The Classroom Teacher Assumes 
Leadership in the Teaching of Methods, 
Techniques, and Standards in Office 
Machines” 

Presiding: Agnes E. Meehan, Washington 
High School, Indianapolis, Indiana 

“Methods, Techniques, and Standards— 
an Over-all Treatment’”—Dr. Thelma 
Potter,Columbia University, New York 
City 

“Techniques and Standards in the Teach- 
ing of Office Machines’”—Bernard F. 
Baker, Board of. Education, Chicago, 
Illinois 

“Methods in the Teaching of Office Ma- 
chines’”—Arthur Allee, University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 

Classroom Demonstrations: Duplicating 
machines—J. J. Koch, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri; calculating machines—Mrs. 
Eleanor Rowley, Hadley Technical 
High School, St. Louis, Missouri 

Quizettes: Harold D. Fasnacht, Colorado 
Woman’s College, Denver, Colorado 


SECRETARIAL ROUND TABLE 
Wednesday, December 31 
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2:00 p.M.—4:30 P.M. 

Theme: “The Relationship Between Pre- 
employment Training and In-service 
Training for Office Workers” 

Presiding: Mrs. Iro] Whitmore Balsley, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indi- 
ana 

Panel Discussion: Chairman, Dr. Russell 
J. Hosler, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin 

Exhibits of Work Produced in Various 
Office Classifications 
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BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING ROUND 
TABLE 


Wednesday, December 31 


2:00 p.M.—4:30 P.m. 


Presiding: Milton C. Olson, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 

Panel Discussion: Chairman, Dr. Peter 
L. Agnew, New York University, New 
York City 

“Keeping the Bookkeeping Course Up To 
Date’—Paul A. Carlson, State Teach- 
ers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin 

“How Should Necessary Changes in the 
Bookkeeping Course be Made?”—Dr. 
J. Marshall Hanna, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio 

“How Can Teachers Assert Leadership in 
Keeping the Bookkeeping Course Up To 
Date?”—A. A. Weisbecker, South High 
School, Omaha, Nebraska 


PRIVATE SCHOOL INSTRUCTORS’ ROUND 
TABLE 


Wednesday, December 31 


2:00 p.M.—4:30 P.M. 

Presiding: E. C. Jack Archer, Chicago, 
Illinois 

“Teaching More; Talking Less’”—Dr. 
John L. Rowe, Boston University, 
Boston, Massachusetts 

“Shorthand and Secretarial Science Sug- 
gestions to Young Teachers”—Lillian 
Groves, Gallagher School, Kankakee, 
Illinois 

“Building Vocational Skill in Advanced 
Typing Classes’ —Alan C. Lloyd, Gregg 
Publishing Company, New York City 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION ROUND TABLE 
Wednesday, December 31 


2:00 p.m.—4:30 P.M. 

Theme: ‘The Improvement of Instruc- 
tional Materials and Methods in Dis- 
tributive Education” 

Presiding: John C. Brickner, Indiana Uni- 
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versity, Bloomington, Indiana 

Panel Discussion: Chairman, John A. 
Beaumont, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Springfield, Illinois 

“A Proposed Plan for Extending the D. 
E. Program to Prepare High School 
Students for Executive Positions”— 
Willard M. Thompson, Washington 
University, St. Louis, Missouri 

“Publicizing Vocational , Education”— 
Viola Leonard, High School, Stillwater, 


Minnesota 
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“Actual Sales Demonstration’—Dwight 
Horn, Roosevelt High School, St. Louis, 
Missouri 

Business Meeting 

Demonstration: ‘Nonprojection Visual 
Aids in Retail Training”—Dr. Kenneth 
B. Haas, Montgomery-Ward, Chicago, 
Illinois 


ANNUAL BANQUET 
Wednesday, December 31 


6:30 P.M. 
Presiding: Jay R. Gates, president of 
N.B.T.A. 
Address: ‘““The Overeducation of the Un- 


intelligent’ —Clayton Rand, Gulfport, 
Mississippi 
9:00 P.M. 

“New Year’s Eve in St. Louis”—Spon- 
sored by the St. Louis Area Business 
Educators Association, E. W. Alex- 
ander, Central High School, St. Louis, 
Missouri, president 

& * ~ 


Denver University Breakfast 


In connection with the National Business 
Teachers Association, the School of Business, 
University of Denver, Denver, Colorado, 
will have a breakfast for graduate students. 
This is scheduled for Wednesday morning, 
December 31, at 8:00 at the Hotel Jefferson. 
The price is $1.50. Persons planning to at- 
tend should contact Dr. Cecil Puckett at the 


convention. 
* e * 


Columbia Luncheon During N.B.T.A. 


Graduates and former students of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York 
City, and their friends will meet at the Hotel 
Jefferson for a luncheon at 12:30 p.m. on 
December 30. This will be held in connection 
with the convention of the National Busi- 
ness Teachers Association. Reservations 
may be made at the convention through 
Ruth Larson. 

+. - = 
Indiana University Breakfast 

In conjunction with the convention of the 
National Business Teachers Association, 
Theta chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon is sponsor- 
ing an Indiana University breakfast to be 
held on Tuesday morning, December 30, at 
7:45 at the Hotel Jefferson. All former stu- 
dents, members of the N.T-.S. staff, and 
others who are interested are urged to at- 
tend. Reservations should be made by De- 
cember 15 and should be addressed to John 
R. Jones, School of Business, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana. 
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Commerce, Bowling Green, Kentucky; 
- J. K. Kincaid, Miller School of Business, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Robert Finch, Board 
of Education, Cincinnati, Ohio; R. L. 
Rupple, High School, Waukesha, Wis- 
consin; Edmund R. Mclsaac, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana; Sis- 
ter Mary Aloyse, Duluth, Minnesota; 
Brother F. William Baer, Belleville, 
Illinois; Dr. J. Marshall Hanna, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio; Dr. 
Peter L. Agnew, New York University, 
New York City 
11:30 a.m. 
Annual Business Meeting: Election of 
officers 


SOCIAL-BUSINESS EDUCATION ROUND 
TABLE 
Wednesday, December 31 


2:00 p.m—4:30 P.M. 

Theme: “A Realistic Basic Business Edu- 
cation Program” 

Presiding: Dr. M. Herbert Freeman, New 
Jersey State Teachers College, Paterson, 
New Jersey 

“Requirements of a Practicai Basic Busi- 


ness Course’”—Dr. Ray G. Price, Uni-— 


versity of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 

“Suggested Content for Basic Business 
I and Il’’—Harold Leith, University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 

“Suggested Content for Basic Business 
III and IV’—Robert Finch, Board of 
Education, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Teaching Demonstration of a Basic Busi- 
ness Education Unit—Gladys Bahr, 
Withrow High School, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
with eleventh-grade students from St. 
Louis schools 

Open Forum: Critical analysis, questions, 
and answers 

Summary: Dr. M. Herbert Freeman 


ADMINISTRATORS’ ROUND TABLE 
Wednesday, December 31 
2:00 p.m.—4:30 P.M. 

Theme: ‘““The Administrator and the Busi- 
nessman Share the Responsibility of 
Leadership in Business Training” 

Presiding: Dr. R. Norval Garrett, South- 
eastern Louisiana College, Hammond, 
Louisiana 

Panel Discussion: Chairman, W. Harmon 
Wilson, South-Western Publishing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

“The Co-operative Plan—How May It Be 

Best Implemented?”—Theodore Wood- 
ward, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 
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“Are Businessmen Sympathetic to Co- 
operative Training?’ —Harold D. Duffy, 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mis. 
souri 

“How Can Business and the Schools Co- 
operate on Standards for Beginning 
Workers?”—W. O. Bode 

“How We Work With the Businessmen 
in the Chicago Area’”—Clarence B. 
Carey, Jones Commercial High School, 
Chicago, Illinois 

“How Can the Schools and Business Best 
Work Together?”—Dr. J. Marshall 
Hanna, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio 

Business Meeting: Election of admini- 
strators’ round table officers 


OFFICE MACHINES ROUND TABLE 
Wednesday, December 31 


2:00 p.m.—4:30 P.M. 

Theme: ‘“The Classroom Teacher Assumes 
Leadership in the Teaching of Methods, 
Techniques, and Standards in Office 
Machines” 

Presiding: Agnes E. Meehan, Washington 
High School, Indianapolis, Indiana 

“Methods, Techniques, and Standards— 
an Over-all Treatment’”—Dr. Thelma 
Potter,Columbia University, New York 
City 

“Techniques and Standards in the Teach- 
ing of Office Machines’”—Bernard F. 
Baker, Board of. Education, Chicago, 
Illinois 

““Methods in the Teaching of Office Ma- 
chines”—Arthur Allee, University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 

Classroom Demonstrations: Duplicating 
machines—J. J. Koch, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri; calculating machines—Mrs. 
Eleanor Rowley, Hadley Technical 
High School, St. Louis, Missouri 

Quizettes: Harold D. Fasnacht, Colorado 
Woman’s College, Denver, Colorado 


SECRETARIAL ROUND TABLE 
Wednesday, December 31 


2:00 p.M.—4:30 P.M. 
Theme: “The Relationship Between Pre- 
employment Training and In-service 
Training for Office Workers” 
Presiding: Mrs. Iro] Whitmore Balsley, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indi- 
ana 
Panel Discussion: Chairman, Dr. Russell 
J. Hosler, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Exhibits of Work Produced in Various 
Office Classifications 
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BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING ROUND 
TABLE 


Wednesday, December 31 


2:00 p.M.—4:30 P.m. 


Presiding: Milton C. Olson, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 

Panel Discussion: Chairman, Dr. Peter 
L. Agnew, New York University, New 
York City 

“Keeping the Bookkeeping Course Up To 
Date’”—Paul A. Carlson, State Teach- 
ers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin 

“How Should Necessary Changes in the 
Bookkeeping Course be Made?”—Dr. 
J. Marshall Hanna, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio 

“How Can Teachers Assert Leadership in 
Keeping the Bookkeeping Course Up To 
Date?”—A. A. Weisbecker, South High 
School, Omaha, Nebraska 


PRIVATE SCHOOL INSTRUCTORS’ ROUND 
TABLE 


Wednesday, December 31 


2:00 p.M.—4:30 P.M. 

Presiding: E. C. Jack Archer, Chicago, 
Illinois 

“Teaching More; Talking Less’—Dr. 
John L. Rowe, Boston University, 
Boston, Massachusetts 

“Shorthand and Secretarial Science Sug- 
gestions to Young Teachers”—Lillian 
Groves, Gallagher School, Kankakee, 
Illinois 

“Building Vocational Skill in Advanced 
Typing Classes” —Alan C. Lloyd, Gregg 
Publishing Company, New York City 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION ROUND TABLE 
Wednesday, December 31 


2:00 p.m.—4:30 P.M. 


Theme: ‘The Improvement of Instruc- 
tional Materials and Methods in Dis- 
tributive Education” 

Presiding: John C. Brickner, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana 

Panel Discussion: Chairman, John A. 
Beaumont, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Springfield, Illinois 











“A Proposed Plan for Extending the D. 
E. Program to Prepare High School 
Students for Executive Positions”— 
Willard M. Thompson, Washington 
University, St. Louis, Missouri 

“Publicizing Vocational , Education”— 
Viola Leonard, High School, Stillwater, 
Minnesota 


December, 1947 


“Actual Sales Demonstration” —Dwight 
Horn, Roosevelt High School, St. Louis, 
Missouri 

Business Meeting 

Demonstration: ‘“Nonprojection Visual 
Aids in Retail Training’—Dr. Kenneth 
B. Haas, Montgomery-Ward, Chicago, 
Illinois 


ANNUAL BANQUET 
Wednesday, December 31 
6:30 P.M. 

Presiding: 
N.B.T.A. 

Address: ‘““The Overeducation of the Un- 
intelligent” —Clayton Rand, Gulfport, 
Mississippi 

9:00 P.M. 

“New Year’s Eve in St. Louis’”—Spon- 
sored by the St. Louis Area Business 
Educators Association, E. W. Alex- 
ander, Central High School, St. Louis, 
Missouri, president 

° + 


Denver University Breakfast 


In connection with the National Business 
Teachers Association, the School of Business, 
University of Denver, Denver, Colorado, 
will have a breakfast for graduate students. 
This is scheduled for Wednesday morning, 
December 31, at 8:00 at the Hotel Jefferson. 
The price is $1.50. Persons planning to at- 
tend should contact Dr. Cecil Puckett at the 
convention. 


Jay R. Gates, president of 


Columbia Luncheon During N.B.T.A. 


Graduates and former students of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York 
City, and their friends will meet at the Hotel 
Jefferson for a luncheon at 12:30 p.m. on 
December 30. This will be held in connection 
with the convention of the National Busi- 
ness Teachers Association. Reservations 
may be made at the convention through 
Ruth Larson. 

e a a 
Indiana University Breakfast 

In conjunction with the convention of the 
National Business Teachers Association, 
Theta chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon is sponsor- 
ing an Indiana University breakfast to be 
held on Tuesday morning, December 30, at 
7:45 at the Hotel Jefferson. All former stu- 
dents, members of the N.T.S. staff, and 
others who are interested are urged to at- 
tend. Reservations should be made by De- 
cember 15 and should be addressed to John 
R. Jones, School of Business, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana. 
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Delta Pi Epsilon Dinner and Lecture 


The annual lecture and dinner of Delta Pi 
Epsilon will be held in connection with the 
N.B.T.A. meeting on Tuesday evening, De- 
cember 30, at 6:30 at the Hotel Jefferson. Dr. 
Carter V. Good, Teachers College, Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio, will de- 
liver an address on the subject, “Criteria of 
Good Business Education Research.” Res- 
ervations may be secured at the convention. 


Dr. Copeland Goes to Mississippi 


Having given up busi- 
ness education in July, 
1943, to accept a Naval 
commission, Dr. J. Dew- 
berry Copeland returned 
to the field of business 
education in September, 
1947, as head of the de- 
partment of secretarial 
science at Mississippi 
State College for Women, 
Columbus, Mississippi. 

This institution, lo- 
cated in the deep South, 
traces its beginning 
back 100 years to the 
first college exclusively 
for women in America. Its student body of 
1,200 has been little affected by war and 
postwar changes in enrollment. The college 
has received high recognition among ac- 
crediting agencies. There are 225 student- 
and four instructors in the department of 
secretarial science. 


Dr. Copeland graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville, Florida, and 
obtained his Doctor’s degree from New York 
University, New York City. He taught at 
Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg, 
Virginia; Woman’s College, University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina; and the University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee. Previous to entering the 
Navy he was head of the departments of 
economics and secretarial training at Georgia 
State College for Women, Milledgeville, 
Georgia. 








Dr. J. D. Copeland 


During the war Dr. Copeland served as a 
flight navigator in the Naval Air Transport 
Service and accumulated 1,700 hours of fly- 
ing time. After being discharged in January, 
1946, he served with the Veterans Admini- 
stration. He left his post as chief of the guid- 
ance center at Tampa, Florida, to take his 
new position in Mississippi. 
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Commerce Enrollment is Highest 


C. C. Dawson, chairman of the division 
of commerce, Mississippi Southern College, 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi, has submitted 
some figures on the enrollment in his college, 
There are 1,565 students enrolled in the 
various divisions. The division of commerce 
heads the list with a total enrollment of 388. 
The highest enrollment in any other division 
is 126 in the division of social studies. 

Of this total there are 344 students major- 
ing in commerce. 


Deleware Meeting 


The business and distributive education 
section of the Delaware State Education 
Association held its meeting recently in 
Wilmington. Dr. Carroll A. Nolan, super- 
visor of business and distributive education, 
Wilmington, Delaware, presided. 


Dr. Paul S. Lomax, chairman, department 
of business education, New York University, 
New York City, was the speaker. His sub- 
ject was “The Improvement of Instruction 
in Business and Distributive Education.” 


The new officers elected at the meeting are 
as follows: president, Betty Talbot, Wil- 
mington High School, Wilmington; vice- 
president, Maurice Daisey, Caesar Rodney 
High School, Wyoming; secretary-treasurer, 
Blanche Ralph,Laurel High School, Laurel. 


o a 
Pennsylvania Business Education Meeting 


The business education section of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association 
will hold its meeting in Harrisburg on De- 
cember 29. Dr. James Gemmell, chairman, 
department of business education, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, State College, Pennsyl- 
vania, will preside. 

A luncheon meeting will be held at 12:00 
noon at the Y.M.C.A. The business meeting 
and the election of officers. will follow the 
luncheon. After the business meeting, Dr. 
James R. Meehan, head of the department 
of business education, Hunter College, New 
York City, will speak on the topic “The 
Road Ahead for Business Education.” 

The local chairman of the meeting is Jacob 
Kosch, Lemoyne High School, Lemoyne. 
Officers of the business education section 
are: president, Dr. James Gemmell; vice- 
president, L. Irene Frederick, High School, 
Northumberland; secretary, Edith R. Fair- 
lamb, High School, Reading; and treasurer, 
William S. Whitely, High School, Reading. 
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jor a realistic course in money man- 
agement and functional economics — 


Third 
Edition 





CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS is more than an 
economics book, and it is more than just an ordinary 
consumer education textbook. It is designed to help 
students learn how to solve all the economic problems 
that will confront them in their economic activities as 
citizens. 


CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS will train stu- 
dents (a) to determine a well-balanced spending pro- 
gram; (b) to get the most value and the most satisfaction 
out of the time, effort, and expenditures that are needed 
for economic services, shelter, clothing, food, and 
other goods; and (c) to work for an improved standard 
of living in a democratic society. 


The book is rich in content. It shows the student how he 
is protected through laws, government agencies, and 
private agencies. He is taught how to manage his per- 
sonal affairs. He is taught the general principles of buy- 
ing, and he studies enough specific examples of buying 
to make the general principles meaningful. This book 
truly shows economics in action because the primary 
goal of economic education is to teach an individual 
how he can satisfy his human needs. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CoO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 


Chicago San Francisco Dallas 


By Shields 
and Wilson 


CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


Some Topics Covered 


Marketing 

Distribution 

Money and wealth 
Money and credit 
Business conditions 
Taxation 

Buying and selling 
Legal relations 
Consumer protection 
Consumer aids 
Interpreting advertising 
Grades and labels 

How to buy 

Mistakes in buying 
Using a bank 

Credit and installments 
Small loans 

Budgeting 

Record keeping 

Saving and investments 
Insurance 


Buying a home 
































In order to prepare students better to meet 
the changing conditions in the business 
world, J. L. Fitzpatrick, superintendent of 
schools, Chicopee, Massachusetts, organized 
a committee to study and revise the cur- 
riculum of the high school business depart- 
ment. The committee was composed of the 
following teachers: Francis P. Rogowski; 
Joyce Tripp, now teaching at Briscoe Junior 
High School, Beverly, Massachusetts; Mary 
Fitzgerald; Julia Zajchowski; Irene A. 
Chapin. Working with the committee in 
an advisory capacity were the following: 
Thomas F. Donegan, Mary E. Trumbull, 
Eugenie Trumbull. After three months of 
study the committee submitted a report to 
Mr. Fitzpatrick. Some of the findings and 
recommendations in this report are given 
below. 

As a preliminary step toward the re- 
vision of the commercial curriculum, the 
committee made an investigation in the 
following four fields: 

1 The requirements of business itself in Chicopee. 


2 The opinions of the present high school teachers 
in the commercial department. 


3. The commercial department offerings of other 
schools throughout the country. 


4. The new trends in the use of office equipment. 


As a result of its study the committee 
recognized the following deficiencies in the 
present commercial training: 

1. There is no pretesting or selecting that insures 

the student’s success in a chosen course. 


2. The present course is too general in nature; that 
is, it does not offer an opportunity for speciali- 
zation. 


8. There is inadequate training in penmanship, 
arithmetic, transcription, clerical practice, and 
business machines. 


4. The English course does not provide sufficient 
application to business situations. 


5. The offering of commercial subjects as electives 
for students in other courses tends to lower the 
standards of the commercial department. 


6. No commercial subjects are offered as electives 
within the commercial course. 


7. Shorthand is now a required subject for all girls 
regardless of their ability. 


8. There ‘is no placement or follow up program. 

9. There is no co-ordination, uniform standards, or 

supervision within the department. 

The committee made a survey of some of 
the requirements of the local business and 
industrial firms.. The most common criti- 
cisms the businessmen had to offer are: 

1. Inability to write clearly. 

2. Inability to use figures correctly. 


8. Inability to compose business letters and use 
good English. 
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Business Curriculum Revision 


4. Failure to check words and figures. 

5 Inability to operate office machines. 

6. Lack of business deportment and failure to as- 
sume responsibility. 

The businessmen also made comments in 

regard to inadequate training in: 

1. General office training with ability to write 
clearly. 

2. Attitude and proficiency. 

3. Adding machine technique. 


4. English grammar, business English, handwriting, 
and vocabulary. 


5. Business deportment, courtesy, personal appear- 
ance, sense of responsibility to the job and the 
* employer, meeting the public, and orderly work 


habits. 


6. Simple arithmetic, decimals, fractions, additions, 
etc. 


7. Typing a letter correctly and especially typing 
numbers correctly. 


8. Bookkeeping and general office work. 

9. Office machines. 

The business teachers were also asked to 
evaluate the present business curriculum 
of the high school. Some of the suggestions 
made by the business teachers are: 

1. Drop bookkeeping from Grade 9 and substitute 


junior business training, business mathematics, 
or both. 


2. Add commercial arithmetic. 
3. Introduce business English to supplement Eng- 
lish course. 


4. Organize the business department into three 
divisions: stenographic, accounting, and clerical 
machine. 


5. Increase time for shorthand to permit thorough 
training in transcription. 


6. Increase bookkeeping in Grade 10 to five periods. 
7. Select students for divisions and courses through 


testing, guidance, and accomplishment in allied 
courses. 


8. Have fully equipped office machines department 
and offer special course in office machines and/or 
calculating machines, especially comptometers. 


9. Require shorthand only of students in steno- 
graphic course. Students electing this course 
must take shorthand for two years. 


Add courses in consumer education, retail selling 
or salesmanship, advertising, and penmanship. 


Prepare a syllabus for each course to insure uni- 
formity in methods, standards, and material to 
be covered. 

A survey was made of the business courses 
offered.in the high schools of other cities. 
In tabulating the reports for Grade 9, 
reports from twenty-seven places in Massa- 
chusetts and seven from other states are 
included. There is little uniformity in the 
various offerings. It is true, however, that 
there is no school that requires bookkeeping 
in this grade. In general the requirements 
were: 
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English 


Grade 9 


Commercial mathematics 
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Electives 


Latin 
French 
German 


Junior business training 


Home economics. 


Art 


Ancient history 


Civics 
Science 
Social studies 
Music 


ing, | In Grades 10, 11, and 12 the subjects most 


frequently required are shown in the tables 
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Grade 10 
No. Electives 
34 Music 
27 Modern language 
22 Art 
21 Home economics 
11 Geography 
Biology 
9 Mechanical drawing 
8  Typewriting 
5 
5 
4 
Grade 11 
No. Electives 
34 Bookkeeping 
28 Law and economics 
26 ~=French 
26 Household arts 
23 Spanish 
Music 
Art 
Grade 12 
No. Electives 
28 Bookkeeping 
22 ~=Law and economics 
French 
19 Household arts 
16 Spanish 
Music 
Art 


No. 


15 
13 
11 


9 
8 
7 
7 
6 


To meet the present-day requirements of 
he business and the industrial world, the 


ial to (UtTiculum revision committee submitted the 
following program to be followed in business 


arses §tTaining: 
ities. f I. Selection 


e 9, A. Screening Tests 


lassa- 1. Purpose: 


a. To determine general business aptitude. 


ed b. To determine special aptitudes. 

the 2. Administered: 

that a. Those for general business aptitudes to be 
ping given at the end of the eighth grade and 
ents during the ninth grade. 





grade. 
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b. Special aptitude tests at end of tenth 


B. By Other Means 
1. Grades in related subjects. 
2. Conferences with students. 
II. Counseling 
A. Personal 

1. To help individuals develop pleasing per- 
sonalities and attractive personal appear- 
ance. 

B. Testing 

1. To acquaint students with standardized 
tests which are given by business firms to 
prospective employees to determine: 

a. Trade ability. 
b. Achievement. 
ce. Intelligence. 
d. Aptitude for special job. 
e. Interest. 
f. Personality. 
g. Character. 
h. Temperament. 
Ill. Training 
A. Basic 
1. For all students. 
2. To train all students to know how: 
a. To read with understanding. 
b. To spell and punctuate. 
c. To do simple arithmetic accurately. 
d. To write neatly, legibly, and in a busi- 
nesslike style and size. 
B. Funetional 

1. To develop skills of on-the-job caliber in 
each course. For example, a typist should, 
in addition to her actual. skill in typing, 
know how to clean and oil a typewriter; 
change a typewriter ribbon; and be famil- 
iar with office forms, grades, and kinds of 
paper for various purposes. 

C. Personal 

1. To develop responsibility. 

2. To develop proper attitude toward school 
work as a basis for proper work habits. To 
develop a realization that each thing they 
do is very important. To learn that the com- 
pletion of each task to meet the business 
standard of usability is paramount. For 
example, a statement in bookkeeping must 
be accurate or it is no good. 


D. Economic and Civic Training 

1. To train each student to understand his job, 
its future, its limitations, and its functions 
within a business. 

2. To train students to accept their responsi- 
bilities of citizenship in our local community, 
nation, and world. 

IV. Placement 
A. It should be a function of a well-organized com- 
mercial department to see that its graduates are 
placed in jobs for which they are trained; and, 
therefore, it would be the duty of the depart- 
ment to be in close contact with all kinds of 
businesses in a given area. Through this ser- 
vice, which actually belongs to the school, con- 
fidence of the children and their parents as well 
as businessmen will be attained. 
V. Follow-up 
A. The interest of the commercial department 
should not end with the placement of the stu- 
dent. Therefore, an accurate record of each 
student should be kept to: 

1. Evaluate curriculum and gain knowledge for 
future training. 

2. Help the young person in making, if neces- 
sary, adjustments on the job. 
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Salesmanship, Retailing, Advertising? 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING by. Walters and Wingate The | 
RETAIL MERCHANDISING by Walters, Wingate, Rowse and 1 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ADVERTISING by Rowse and Fish hes be 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING is recommended for the first course in any complete program of old » 
distributive education or for a single self-contained general course in selling. Since most selling}! t 
opportunities are in retailing, most of the examples and illustrations in this book are based upon retailjat its 
situations. Particular effort has been made to emphasize the general principles of selling which areP29 at 
applied in all kinds of selling. Emphasis is placed upon the consumer viewpoint through such chap{ \y 
ters as ‘‘How Selling Helps the Consumer,” ‘How to Analyze Consumer Demand,” and ‘Determining 
the Customer’s Wants.” erme: 
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RETAIL MERCHANDISING is a practical book written by three well-known authors with wide experi-Blaten 
ence, It not only emphasizes store selling, but it also provides a comprehensive coverage of importantness o 
skills and knowledges needed by the clerk in a retail store and by the manager of the store. Soméhay co 
of the topics that are covered include ‘‘Going Into the Retail Business,’’ Promoting Sales,’’ ‘‘Retai h 
Selling Systems,” “Retail Advertising,” ‘Retail Display,’ ‘What to Buy,’ “Stock Control and Stockg2©, © 
Turnover,” and ‘Figuring Profits.’’ The book emphasizes the how and why of retailing. apita 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF ADVERTISING is a practical book. It not only provides a study of the purpose 
and the functions of advertising, but it also includes the following major sections: “Selling Throudi 
- Advertising,’’ “The Mechanics of Advertising,”” “‘Advertising Mediums,” and ‘Advertising Proced 
ures.’ Some of the more specific topics include ‘‘Why People Buy,’’ ‘‘Dramatization of Advertising," 
a a ee Advertising,” ‘Radio Advertising,’ “The Advertising Campaign,” an 
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Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes and Laurence 
« Lautenbach* have purchased the Wheeler 
4 Business. College, Birmingham, Alabama. 
The professional backgrounds of Dr. Haynes 
and Mr. Lautenbach insure the continued 
success Of this well-established school, which 
has been operated for many years by Willard 
J. Wheeler and Mrs. Gertrude DeArmond. 

Mr. Lautenbach graduated from Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
He has been in the field of education for 
approximately seventeen years. Much of 
this time was spent in private business 
schools. He served in the Army Air Corps 
for four years and was discharged with the 
rank of major, which rank he now holds in 
the Air Reserve. For several years he was 
manager of the National Business College, 
Knoxville, Tennessee; and since his discharge 
rom the Air Corps, he has been head of the 

ecounting department of Knoxville Busi- 
ness College. 

Dr. Haynes was educated at New York 
University, New York City, from which 
institution he received his B.S., M.A., and 





Haynes and Lautenbach Buy Private School 


Ph.D. degrees. He taught in the public sec- 
ondary schools in New York State and was 
instructor in The Packard School, New York 
City, for several years. From 1930 through . 
1937 he was head of the department of busi- 
ness education at the University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, California, and has 
occupied a similar position at the University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee, since 
1937. He has served as officer in a number 
of business education associations, including 
president of the department of business edu- 
cation of the National Education Association 
and president of the National Business 
Teachers Association in 1946. At present, 
he is national chairman of the educational- 
professionalization committee of the Na- 
tional Office Management Association. Dr. 
Haynes is the author and coauthor of several 
articles and textbooks in business education. 
These two educators are entering upon 
their new duties with enthusiasm and are 
convinced of the important place that a 
private business school can and should 
occupy in the American educational system. 








New York Meeting of D. P. E. 


“Hostility between upper and lower in- 
rome groups can be headed off in this 
ountry if business leaders and economists 
vill tell the public the econorhic facts of life 
n language the laymen can understand,” 
R. S. Pierrepont, Jr., assistant to the chair- 
man of the American Economic Foundation, 
ellingt0!d the Alpha chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon 
retaipt its annual open meeting held on October 
ch are9 at New York University, New York City. 
chap} Mr. Pierrepont’s talk dealt with what he 
termed an imminent and tragic failure in 
human relations. Following are some of his 
statements: ““Misunderstanding of how busi- 
ess operates, and not prejudice, is a major 
ause of economic frictions; but, once given 
he concept that capital is tools and that 
apitalism is the practice of supplying tools 
0 multiply the. productivity of human 
ergy, we can recognize the unreality of all 
. tguments against capitalism. Every tool- 
sing ising nation is capitalistic, and it is just a 
 andgase ‘of what kind of capitalism it has. There 
s nothing inherently indecent about owning 
ools, and the capitalist is not the ogre he has 
een made out to be, but one of the benefac- 
ors to society. 
“Russia, China, and India have more 
atural resources and more human energy 
han we have, but their material welfare is 
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lacking because they have not put tools of 
production to work as we have. 


“Research studies conducted in the se- 
mantics of business language by Fred G. 
Clark, general chairman, and Richard Stan- 
ton Rimanoczy, education director of the 
American Economic Foundation in New 
York City, showed that the pollution of 
word meaning was responsible for many mis- 
conceptions in the American mind. The 
foundation is a nonprofit organization sup- 
ported by public subscription for the purpose 
of adult economic education, especially in the 
labor-management area. The organization 
has spent eight years and over $2,000,000 
in research aimed at removing the cause 
of economic frictions. Its findings are avail- 
able to all branches of business and labor.” 


Mr. Pierrepont gave examples of how 
words, such as capitalist, had lost all contact 
with their origin so that they now caused 
great confusion when used in the language 
of business. 


Delta Pi Epsilon, with fifteen chapters in 
the nation, is a graduate research business 
fraternity, founded by Dr. Paul S. Lomax, 
chairman of the department of business edu- 
cation, School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity. Its membership is composed of edu- 
cators, economists, and business leaders. 
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Steel. (Released in 1947.) This is a 16-mm. sound 
film in technicolor. It consists of four reels and may 
be shown in thirty-four minutes. 

Summary. The setting for this film is in England. 
This technicolor film describes the steel industry and 
the processes used from the time the iron ore is dug 
out of the ground until the finished product leaves 
the plant. The processing of small instruments as well 
as that of huge keels for ocean-going vessels is shown. 
The work of highly skilled craftsmen who maintain 
the blast furnaces, forges, rolling mills, and machine 
shops is emphasized. 


Recommended Use. The film is suitable for senior 
high schools classes in economics and college classes 
in introduction to business. 

Sale and Rental. “Steel” may be purchased from 
British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, New York. The selling price is $200. 
For rental purposes contact British Consulate General, 
1574 First National Bank Building, Detroit 26, Mich- 
igan. The rental price is $6.00 


U. S. Economic Geography Map Slides. 
This is a set of twenty 2” x 2” slides in color produced by 
Young America Films, Inc. Each slide is a map of the 
United States. 

Summary. One slide is devoted to each of the follow- 
ing: wheat, corn, cotton, sugar, potatoes, tobacco, 
fruit, forests, dairy products, hogs, beef cattle, sheep, 
iron ore, coal, petroleum, mineral products, water 
power, navigable waterways, railways, air routes. A 
teachers’ guide containing comments on each slide is 
furnished. 

Recommended Use. High school classes in economic 
geography may use the slides for an introduction to, or 
a summary of, the various topics. 

Sale. The complete set of slides may be purchased 
from Young America Films, Inc., 18 East 41st Street, 
New York 17, New York. The selling price is $7.50. 
The price includes the teachers’ guide. 


Which Way This Time? (Released in 1946.) 
This is a 16-mm. sound film produced for the Office of 
Price Administration. It may be shown in ten minutes. 

Summary. This film shows how inflation after World 
War II has been prevented by government controls. 
The history of depressions caused by postwar inflations 
is explained. This film appeals to the public not to pay 
overceiling rents and prices as a contribution to the de- 
feat of inflation. 


Recommended Use. Classes in economics, consumer 
economics, and civics would get a clear picture of the 
causes of inflation and the means employed to prevent 
it. 

Rental. ““Which Way This Time” is a government 
film and is not for sale. For rental purposes you may 
contact Twyman Films, Inc., 29 Central Avenue, Day- 
ton 1, Ohio. The film is free except for a 50-cent service 
charge. 
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The Magic of Coal. (Released in 1946.) This 
is a 16-mm. sound film sponsored by the Bituminous 
Coal Institute. It may be shown in twenty minutes, 


Summary. This film demonstrates the various meth- 
ods used to dig coal, and it explains the many uses 
made of coal in our everyday life. It shows how coal is 
used as a source of power, light, medicine, plastics, 
fabrics, cosmetics, and other by-products. 

Recommended Use. Classes in economics, economic 
geography, consumer economics, and chemistry would 
find this film interesting as well as educational. 


Rental. ““The Magic of Coal” is distributed by Asso- 
ciation Films (Y.M.C.A.), which has the following offi- 
ces: 347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York; 19 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois; 351 Turk 
Street, San Francisco 2, California; 1700 Patterson 
Avenue, Dallas 1, Texas. The film may be secured 
without charge, except for transportation, by writing 
the nearest branch office of Association Films. 


The Building of a Tire. This is a 16-mm. sound 
film in technicolor and may be shown in twenty-eight 
minutes. The film is sponspored by the Firestone Rub- 
ber Company and was produced by Walt Disney.” ‘The 
Building of a Tire” was released in 1945. 

Summary. This film demonstrates and explains the 
many steps required in the building of a tire. It pre- 
sents, step by step, the processes and operations neces- 
sary for the completion of a tire. 

Recommended Use. “The Building of a Tire” should 
be interesting to classes in economic geography, econom- 
ics, and business administration. It would give the 
student some idea of the problems of production. 

Rental. “‘The Building of a Tire” may be rented with- 
out charge from Association Films, 347 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 17, New York. The film is shipped pre- 
paid and it may be returned express collect. 


Clerical and Sales Occupations. (Released in 
1941.) This is a 35-mm., single-frame, silent filmstrip 
which consists of sixty frames, thirty-one of which are 
titles. “Clerical and Sales Occupations” is one of 
series of ten filmstrips on “Your Life Work.” 

Summary. This visual aid lists the various types of 
clerical and sales jobs. One frame names the type of job 
and the following frame shows a picture of the worker 
on this job. A students’ manual which accompanies 
this filmstrip gives additional information about each 
particular job. 


Recommended Use. Classes in salesmanship, general 












business, office practice, and bookkeeping would be 
interested in knowing about the various types of jobs in 
the sales and clerical fields. 


Sale. “Clerical and Sales Occupations” may be pur- 
chased from Carl F. Mahnke Productions, Vocational 
Guidance Films, Inc., 2708 Beaver Avenue, Des Moine 
10, Iowa. The selling price of the filmstrip is $2.25 
When ten or more filmstrips are purchased, the pric 
is $2.00 for each filmstrip. The students’ manual sell 
for 35 cents. 
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\Chotces of Adding 


machine 


courses 


COMBINATION TEXTBOOKS 
AND WORKBOOKS WITH TESTS 


You may obtain an inexpensive combina- 
tion textbook and workbook for all kinds of 
calculating machines, including the add- 
ing listing machines and calculators of all 
models. Each book consists of a series of 
lessons with periodic achievement tests. 


The books available are listed at the right. 


and Calculating 


Vocational Efficiency Drills 
Agnew-Goodfellow 
(For Burroughs and Comptometer) 


Office Machine Course 
Agnew 
(A combination of the other courses below) 


Key-Driven Calculator Course 
Goodfellow-Agnew 
(For Burroughs Comptometer) 


Crank-Driven Calculator Course 
Goodfellow-Agnew 
(For Monroe, Marchant, and Friden) 


Ten-Key Adding Listing Machine Course 
Agnew-Goodfellow 

(For Underwood-Sundstrand, Remington Rand, 

Monarch, and Barrett) 


Full Keyboard Adding Listing Machine Course 
- Agnew-Goodfellow 

(For Burroughs, Monroe, Victor, Allen Wales, 
Barrett, Corona, and Allen) 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 


New York 


December, 1947 


Chicago 


Dallas 


San Francisco 
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Research Studies in Business Education. 
February, 1947. A 52-page, printed, paper-bound bulle- 
tin that is Volume 8 of an annual series published jointly 
by Beta chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon and the department 
of business education, Oklahoma A. and M. College. 
Abstracts of twelve theses are included. For information 
write Robert A. Lowry, Department of Business Edu- 
cation, Oklahoma A. and M. College,. Stillwater, 
Oklahoma. 


The Organization and Operation of a Clerical 
Practice Laboratory. June, 1947. A 48-page, 
printed, paper-bound monograph by V. A. Frisch. This 
monograph explains in detail the clerical practice labo- 
ratory in Albert Leonard High School, New Rochelle, 
New York. Mr. Frisch explains the philosophy, the: 
machines and appliances needed, the introduction to 
the course, the various departments i in the office, the 
responsibilities and processes involved, and the jobs 
performed. All of the forms used in this laboratory are 
reproduced. Single copies free. Order from South- 
Western Publishing Co., Cincinnati, New York, Chica- 
go, San Francisco, Dallas. 


Handbook of Life Insurance. 1946. By R. 
Wilfred Kelsey and Arthur C. Daniels. A 64-page, 
printed, paper-bound booklet designed to answer speci- 
fic questions which seem to be uppermost in people’s 
minds when they think of life i insurance. These ques- 
tions are a compilation of typical inquiries received at 
the Institute of Life Insurance, together with sug- 
gestions from teachers as to the types of ogee asked 
most frequently by their students. This booklet is 
divided into four major parts as follows: ‘‘The Social 
Aspects of Life Insurance,” “How Life Insurance 
Operates,” “‘Buying Life Insurance,” “Pointers for 
Policyholders.” A set of questions with answers for 
written or oral quizzes based on the booklet is available. 
Requests for copies may be addressed to the Institute 
of Life Insurance, 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
New York. 


Auditory and Visual Aids in Business Educa- 
tion. March, 1947. Monograph 66. A 40-page, 
‘printed, paper-bound booklet containing the proceed- 
ings of the 1946 Business Education Institute of Teach- 
ers College, University of Cincinnati. Edited by Ray 
G. Price. This booklet covers the following topics: “The 
Place of Auditory and Visual Aids in Business Educa- 
tion,” “The Use of Auditory and Visual Aids in Teach- 
ing the Technical Business Subjects,” “‘Auditory and 
Visual Aids in the Basic Business Subjects,” “‘ Prepara- 
tion of Auditory and Visual Teaching Materials,” 
“*Criteria for the Evaluation of Educational Films,” 
“ Auditory: and Visual Aids of Interest to Business 
Teachers,” “Some Current Film Literature,” “Visual 
Aids Source Catalogs for Business Subjects,” “Types, 
Use, and Care of Auditory and Visual Equipment.” 
Single copies free. Order from South-Western Pub- 
lishing Co., Cincinnati, New York, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, Dallas. 
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Occupational Abstracts. Three new occupa- 
tional abstracts—No. 66, pertaining to the office-ma- 
chine operator; No. 100, pertaining to the medical secre- 
tary; and No. 102, pertaining to the court reporter—are 
now available. These were published in 1947. Each 
consists of a 6-page folder pointing out future prospects, 
nature of-the work, qualifications, preparation, entrance 
advancement, earnings, advantages, disadvantages, and 
suggested readings. Single copies 25 cents each. Order 
from Occupational Index, Inc., New York University, 
Washington Square, New York 8, New York. 


Career Opportunities. 1946. A 354-page, printed, 
cloth-bound book edited by Mark Morris. It contains 
a guide to one hundred leading occupations. The busi- 
ness occupations included are those of the bookkeeper, 
stenographer, secretary, shipping clerk, receiving 
clerk, stock clerk, office-machine operator, accountant, 
statistician, hotel manager, theatre manager, and traffic 
manager. Price $3.25. Order from Progress Press, 2153 
Florida Avenue, Washington 8, D. C. 


Establishing and Operating a Confectionery- 
Tobacco Store. 1946. Industrial (Small Business) 
Series No. 48. A 53-page, printed, paper-bound book- 
let designed as a guide for a person contemplating en- 
tering the confectionery-tobacco business. It is part of 
a series originally prepared for the United States Armed 
Forces Institute but now available to the public. It 
contains six chapters as follows: ‘Nature of the Candy- 
Tobacco Store Business,” “Qualifications and Require- 
ments,” “Selecting Your Own Location,” “Stocking 
and Equipping Your Store,” “Making and Selling 
Candy,” “Managing Your Store.” Price 15 cents (a 
25 per cent discount on lots of 100 or more). Order 
from the nearest U. S. Department of Commerce 
Field Service Office or Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Establishing and Operating a Year-Round 
Motor Court. 1945. Industrial (Small Business) 
Series No. 50. A 125-page, printed, paper-bound book- 
let designed as a guide for a person contemplating 
entering the motor court business. It is part of a series 
originally prepared for the United States Armed Forces 
Institute but now available to the public. It contains 
sixteen chapters as follows: “Origin and Development,” 
“Location,” “Arrangement, Equipment, Fixtures, and 
Supplies,” “Capital Requirements, Operating Costs, 
and Profits,” “Organization,” “Types of Accommods- 
tions and Rates,” “Advertising and Promotion,” 
“Equipment for Selling-Office, ” “Keeping Records,” 
“Selling Office Procedures,” ‘Telephone Service,” 
“Housekeeping,” “Restaurant Installation,” ‘‘Man- 
agement Problems,” ‘Purchasing an Established 
Court,” “Future of ‘the Motor Court.” Price 25 cents 
(a 25 per cent discount on lots of 100 or more), Order 
from the nearest U.'S. Department of Commerce Field 
Service bey < a of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D 
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153 The scientific pattern in 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, 
Fifth Edition, involves alternate drives for speed, accuracy, 

and production. When driving for speed, accuracy is sec- 

































a ondary. When driving for accuracy and control, speed is 
0k- maintained at a reasonable level, but it is secondary in 
a importance. As new levels of speed and control are reached, ii 
med this skill is applied on continuity and production writing. a 
It 
idy- 
20%" CENTURY TYPEWRITING 
lling a 
, A. By D. D. Lessenberry and T. James Crawford 
~~ In this new fifth edition of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, the old tried and tested methods are 
blended with new tried and tested methods, 
und Old methods have to yield to new methods when new methods are proved to be better. Old methods 
ness) are not discarded just because they are old. In this new fifth edition, the plan is similar to that of 
“9 the fourth edition. Some materials have been dropped and some new materials have been added. 
series The daily lesson plan has been modified and simplified. Some of the old techniques that have been 
Orces retained have been improved. Improved keyboard introduction is used to improve speed and 
tains ; : wn . , 
ent,” accuracy in the early lessons. The simplified lesson plans are organized so that every minute 
_ and counts for maximum progress. The student starts typing immediately on the more frequently used 
oe words and types complete sentences in the second lesson. Complete letters of a personal and semi- 
jon,” business nature are introduced in Lesson 21. Plenty of production typing is included and, in the 
rds,” advanced parts, there is related office production with office procedures and techniques. 
rice, 
[an- 
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Car Mechanism 


Cop (to excited lady driver): “Use your noodle, lady, 
use your noodle.” 
Lady: ‘My goodness, where is it? I’ve pushed and 
pulled everything in the car.” 
e e * 
Rhetorical Question 
Dentist: “‘Open wider, please—wider.” 
Patient: “A-A-A-Ah.” 
Dentist: (inserting rubber gag, towel, and sponge): 
**How’s your family?” 
a * * 
Not So Fast! 
Nervous Passenger: ‘“‘Don’t drive so fast around the 
corners. It makes me nervous.” 
Driver: “If you don’t want to get scared, do as I do— 
shut your eyes when we come to the corners.” 
+ e e 
Sign Of Health 
Doctor: “‘How’s the patient this morning?” 
Nurse: “I think he’s regaining consciousness. 
tried to blow the foam off his medicine.” 
. e e 
Music Appreciation 


He 


Daughter: “Have you ever heard anything on the 
radio so perfectly wonderful as this dance music, Dad? 
Really, it’s out of this world.” 

Father: “No, I can’t say I have; although I once 
heard a collision between a truckload of empty milk 
cans and a freight car filled with live ducks.” 


2 e & 
The Rise Of Hooley 


The corpulent, self-complacent Irishman remarked 
to his wife: “Well, Katie, me dear, life to me seems to 
have been one long run of prosperity. First I was plain 
Hooley; then I married you and became Mr. Hooley; 
then I was made Councilor Hooley and later Alderman 
Hooley. To cap the lot, as I wint into church yisterday, 
all the congregation arose and sang, ‘Hooley, Hooley, 
Hooley.’”’ 

© * ° 
No Reduction 


Telephone Operator: “It costs 75 cents to talk to 
Bloomfield.” 

Caller: “‘Can’t you make a special rate for just listen- 
ing? I want to call my wife.” 


- * * 
A Beginning 


“We must economize. Suppose, darling that you 
try your hand at making your own clothes.” 

“Oh, George, dear, I never could do that! Suppose I 
begin trying to make yours?” 
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Given Name 


Little Rosalie, a first-grader, while walking with her 
mother, spoke to a small boy. “His name is Jimmy and 
he is in my grade,” she exclaimed to her mother. 

“‘What is the little boy’s last name?” her mother 
asked. 

“His whole name,” said Rosalie, “is Jimmy Sitdown 
—that’s what the teacher calls him.” 


se & * 
Close Is The Word 


Mac: “What do you mean by a ‘dear friend,’ 
Sandy?” 

Sandy: “I dunno. But the dearest friend I had was a 
man that was married three times. He cost me two 
wreaths and three wedding presents.” 


7 - * 
A Parting Gift 


Bridget had been discharged as a cook. 
Extracting a $5 bill from her wage roll, she threw it 
to Fido. 
Then the shocked mistress heard her exclaim: 
“Sur’n I niver fergit a friend; that’s fer helpin’ me 
wash the dishes.” 
* © - 


Speed 


A general was addressing his troops. 

“The enemy is approaching,” he shouted, “and I 
want you to stand firm and fight to the last. To help, 
each man shall be given a good stiff drink.” 

“Shall I get you a drink, sir?” whispered an officer. 

“Good gracious, no,” whispered back the general. 
“The darn stuff might go to my legs and reduce my 
speed!” 

* © * 


Respect 


Herbert had been taught to rise when his mother 
entered the room and remain standing-until she was 
seated or until she withdrew. 

One day a boy friend came to see him. Herbert’s 
mother came into the room where the boys were, and 
Herbert arose. His friend made no move, so Herbert 
asked him to stand up. 

A few minutes later mother again entered the room 
and Herbert arose, while his friend reluctantly arose to 
his feet. 

When Herbert’s mother entered the room for the 
third time and her son arose, the guest said, disgustedly: 
“Say, what do you think your mother is, the National 
Anthem?” 

a « . 


Unbelieving 


Judge: “Didn’t I tell you the last time that I never 
wanted to see you in court again?” 

Prisoner: “‘ Yes, your honor; but I couldn’t make this 
cop believe it.” 
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Its Accounting In Action 
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Bookkeeping and You 


Paul A. Carlson, Ph.D., Whitewater State Teachers College, 
and Hamden L. Forkner, Ph.D., Professor of Education, 
P aoe Columbia University, collaborate with CORONET Instruc- 
tional Films to dramatize in sound, motion, and color or 


ow it 


black and white the theory and basic principles of account- 


ing. The actual business transactions of a grocery store are 
nd | 


help shown here along with the accepted procedures for their 


recording. This film is designed especially for use in the 





cl commercial curriculum. However, its lesson has an even 

a broader application. Bookkeeping and You impresses all stu- 
dents with the value of accounting in every line of business 

other and professional life as well as its importance in keeping 

was systematic records of personal finances. 

ert’s 


and FCORONET Instructional Films, the finest that photographic science and long experience in 
thert Beducational film production can create, comprise the world’s largest library of mew 16-mm. 
~_ sound-and-motion pictures in black and white or color. They are all priced at $45 a reel in 
black and white and $90 a reel in color. Through selected rental sources, CORONET Instruc- 


r the. ; ; A , : 
tional Films are now also available at a nominal rental charge. For further information 


tedly: 
tional , - 
F about rental sources, to place your order, or to request preview, write to: 


CoRONET INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS 


65 E. SOUTH WATER STREET ¢* CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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Car Mechanism 


Cop (to excited lady driver): “‘Use your noodle, lady, 
use your noodle.” 

Lady: ‘“‘My goodness, where is it? I’ve pushed and 
pulled everything in the car.” 


a * 2 
Rhetorical Question 
Dentist: “Open wider, please—wider.” 
Patient: “‘A-A-A-Ah. 
Dentist: (inserting rubber gag, towel, and sponge): 
“*How’s your family?” 
“ * e 
Not So Fast! 
Nervous Passenger: ‘‘Don’t drive so fast around the 
corners. It makes me nervous.” 
Driver: “If you don’t want to get scared, do as I do— 
shut your eyes when we come to the corners.” 
+ e . 
Sign Of Health 
Doctor: “‘ How’s the patient this morning?” 
Nurse: “I think he’s regaining consciousness. 
tried to blow the foam off his medicine.” 
* . . 
Music Appreciation 


He 


Daughter: “‘Have you ever heard anything on the 
radio so perfectly wonderful as this dance music, Dad? 
Really, it’s out of this world.” 

Father: “No, I can’t say I have; although I once 
heard a collision between a truckload of empty milk 
cans and a freight car filled with live ducks.” 


e e « 
The Rise Of Hooley 


The corpulent, self-complacent Irishman remarked 
to his wife: ““ Well, Katie, me dear, life to me seems to 
have been one long run of prosperity. First I was plain 
Hooley; then I married you and became Mr. Hooley; 
then I was made Councilor Hooley and later Alderman 
Hooley. To cap the lot, as I wint into church yisterday, 
all the congregation arose and sang, ‘Hooley, Hooley, 
Hooley.’” 

e e % 


No Reduction 


Telephone Operator: “It costs 75 cents to talk to 
Bloomfield.” 

Caller: “Can’t you make a special rate for just listen- 
ing? I want to call my wife.” 


* oy « 
A Beginning 
“We must economize. Suppose, darling that you 
try your hand at making your own clothes.” 


“Oh, George, dear, I never could do that! Suppose I 
begin trying to make yours?” 
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Given Name 


Little Rosalie, a first- grader, while walking with her 
mother, spoke to a small boy. “His name is Jimmy and 
he is in my grade,” she exclaimed to her mother. 

“What is the little boy’s last name?”’ her mother 
asked. 

“His whole name,” said Rosalie, “ 


is Jimmy Sitdown 
—that’s what the teacher calls him.” 


+ * © 
Close Is The Word 


Mac: “What do 
Sandy?” 

Sandy: “I dunno. But the dearest friend I had was a 
man that was married three times. He cost me two 
wreaths and three wedding presents.” 


you mean by a ‘dear friend,’ 


* . « 
A Parting Gift 


Bridget had been discharged as a cook. 

Extracting a $5 bill from her wage roll, she threw it 
to Fido. 

Then the shocked mistress heard her exclaim: 

““Sur’n I niver fergit a friend; that’s fer helpin’ me 
wash the dishes.” 


Bi 


* * e 
Speed 


A general was addressing his troops. 

“The enemy is approaching,” he shouted, “and I 
want you to stand firm and fight to the last. To help, 
each man shall be given a good stiff drink.” 

“Shall I get you a drink, sir?” whispered an officer. 

“Good gracious, no,” whispered back the general. 
“The darn stuff might go to my legs and reduce my 
speed!” 

® * * 


Respect 


Herbert had been taught to rise when his mother 
entered the room and remain standing-until she was 
seated or until she withdrew. 

One day a boy friend came to see him. Herbert’s 
mother came into the room where the boys were, and 
Herbert arose. His friend made no move, so Herbert 
asked him to stand up. 

A few minutes later mother again entered the room 
and Herbert arose, while his friend reluctantly arose to 
his feet. 

When Herbert’s mother entered the room for the 
third time and her son arose, the guest said, disgustedly: 

“Say, what do you think your mother is, ‘the National 
Anthem?” 
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Unbelieving 





Judge: “Didn’t I tell you the last time that I never 
wanted to see you in court again?” 

Prisoner: “‘ Yes, your honor; but I couldn’t make this 
cop believe it.” 
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Bookkeeping and You 


Paul A. Carlson, Ph.D., Whitewater State Teachers College, 
and Hamden L. Forkner, Ph.D., Professor of Education, 
a Columbia University, collaborate with CORONET Instruc- 
tional Films to dramatize in sound, motion, and color or 
black and white the theory and basic principles of account- 
ing. The actual business transactions of a grocery store are 
shown here along with the accepted procedures for their 
recording. This film is designed especially for use in the 
ral. commercial curriculum. However, its lesson has an even 
7" broader application. Bookkeeping and You impresses all stu- 
dents with the value of accounting in every line of business 
and professional life as well as its importance in keeping 
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was systematic records of personal finances. 
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Car Mechanism 


Cop (to excited lady driver) : “Use your noodle, lady, 
use your noodle.” 

Lady: “My goodness, where is it? I’ve pushed and 
pulled everything in the car.” 


* * e 
Rhetorical Question 
Dentist: “Open wider, please—wider.” 
Patient: “A-A-A-Ah.” 
Dentist: (inserting rubber gag, towel, and sponge): 
**How’s your family?” 
° * . 
Not So Fast! 
Nervous Passenger: ‘‘Don’t drive so fast around the 
corners. It makes me nervous.” 
Driver: “If you don’t want to get scared, do as I do— 
shut your eyes when we come to the corners.’ 
* e e 
Sign Of Health 
Doctor: “‘How’s the patient this morning?” 


Nurse: “I think he’s regaining consciousness. 
tried to blow the foam off his.medicine.” 


He 


a + 
Music Appreciation 


Daughter: “‘Have you ever heard anything on the 
radio so perfectly wonderful as this dance music, Dad? 
Really, it’s out of this world.” 

Father: “No, I can’t say I have; although I once 
heard a collision between a truckload of empty milk 
cans and a freight car filled with live ducks.” 


a” = * 
The Rise Of Hooley 


The corpulent, self-complacent Irishman remarked 
to his wife: ““Well, Katie, me dear, life to me seems to 
have been one long run of prosperity. First I was plain 
Hooley; then I married you and became Mr. Hooley; 
then I was made Councilor Hooley and later Alderman 
Hooley. To cap the lot, as I wint into church yisterday, 
all the congregation arose and sang, ‘Hooley, Hooley, 
Hooley.’” 
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No Reduction 
Telephone Operator: “It costs 75 cents to talk to 
Bloomfield.” 
Caller: ‘‘Can’t you make a special rate for just listen- 
ing? I want to call my wife.” 
* * 2 
A Beginning 
“We must economize. Suppose, darling that you 
try your hand at making your own clothes.” 


“Oh, George, dear, I never could do that! Suppose I 
begin trying to make yours?” 
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Given Name 


Little Rosalie, a first-grader, while walking with her 
mother, spoke to a small boy. “His name is Jimmy and 
he is in my grade,” she exclaimed to her mother. 

“What is the little boy’s last name?” her mother 
asked. 

“His whole name,” said Rosalie, “is Jimmy Sitdown 
—that’s what the teacher calls him.” 


J * * 
Close Is The Word 


Mac: “What do you mean by a ‘dear friend,’ 
Sandy?” 

Sandy: “I dunno. But the dearest friend I had was a 
man that was married three times. He cost me two 
wreaths and three wedding presents.” 


o i 
A Parting Gift 


Bridget had been discharged as a cook. 

Extracting a $5 bill from her wage roll, she threw it 
to Fido. 

Then the shocked mistress heard her exclaim: 

“Sur’n I niver fergit a friend; that’s fer helpin’ me 
wash the dishes.” 


€ * 
Speed 


A general was addressing his troops. 

“The enemy is approaching,” he shouted, “and I 
want you to stand firm and fight to the last. To help, 
each man shall be given a good stiff drink.” 

“Shall I get you a drink, sir?’ whispered an officer. 

“Good gracious, no,” whispered back the general. 
“The darn stuff might go to my legs and reduce my 
speed!” 

2 * ® 


Respect 


Herbert had been taught to rise when his mother 
entered the room and remain standing-until she was 
seated or until she withdrew. 

One day a boy friend came to see him. Herbert’s 
mother came into the room where the boys were, and 
Herbert arose. His friend made no move, so Herbert 
asked him to stand up. 

A few minutes later mother again entered the room 
and Herbert arose, while his friend reluctantly arose to 
his feet. 

When Herbert’s mother entered the room for the 
third time and her son arose, the guest said, disgustedly: 
“Say, what do you think your mother is, the National 
Anthem?” 

7 * * 


Unbelieving 


Judge: “Didn’t I tell you the last time that I never 
wanted to see you in court again?” 

Prisoner: “‘ Yes, your honor; but I couldn’t make this 
cop believe it.” 
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black and white the theory and basic principles of account- 
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ther 
was systematic records of personal finances. 





ert’s " . . . . ° 
‘and FCORONET Instructional Films, the finest that photographic science and long experience in 
bert Beducational film production can create, comprise the world’s largest library of new 16-mm. 
oom Bsound-and-motion pictures in black and white or color. They are all priced at $45 a reel in 


se to 

i black and white and $90 a reel in color. Through selected rental sources, CORONET Instruc- 
4 e 
edly: 


tional Films are now also available at a nominal rental charge. For further information 
ional 


about rental sources, to place your order, or to request preview, write to: 


TM CorONET INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS 


c D 65 E. SOUTH WATER STREET * CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


SET BDecember, 1947 aad 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Man available after June 1 to render service on the col- 
lege level in the fields of elementary and advanced busi- 
ness courses, administration, and teacher training. Has 
M.A. degree from Columbia University. Experience in- 
cludes 25 years in all business courses, 18 years’ night 
school teaching, and two summers’ teaching in business 
colleges at Miami, Florida, and Long Beach, California. 
Address, D. Himebaugh, Head of Commerce Department, 
High School, Casper, Wyoming. 





Thoroughly experienced instructor and administrator 
desires position as manager, assistant manager, or head 
of accounting department of strong school. Might con- 
— pare. Available about December 15. Address, 

o. 71. 





Woman, with B.S. and M.A. degrees from state univer- 
sity and 10 years’ experience teaching secretarial subjects, 
desires position preferably in a university, teachers col- 
lege, or senior college. Capable of teaching writing, 
Gregg shorthand, and allied subjects. State duties, sal- 
ary, and other details in inquiry. Address, No. 72. 





Teacher of shorthand and typing with A.B. degree in 
English from University of Wisconsin and legal experience 
as well as teaching experience desires position. Prefers 
secretarial position. Address, No. 73. 





Young lady, with two college degrees majoring in ac- 
counting with teaching and office experience, desires 
partnership in a good, reliable private or commercial 
college in North Carolina, Washington, or Oregon. Pre- 
fers large school with good daily attendance and office 
force. Address, No. 74. 





Woman accounting instructor, 37, desires position. 
Has Master’s degree in business and 12 years’ college 
teaching experience in accounting and allied fields. Avail- 
able any time. Address, No. 75. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: Experienced business college teacher of 
Gregg shorthand, filing, and business English for school 
in northern Illinois. Good salary. Long-established 
school. Address, No. 76. 





WANTED: Experienced man commercial teacher to 
teach and do contact work. Private sceretarial school 
located in Midwest city of 300,000. Give complete details 
in first letter and minimum starting salary. Send photo. 
Address, No. 78. 


WANTED: Wide-awake field man—one willing to work 
—to take complete charge of securing enrollments in 
northern New Mexico, western Kansas, eastern Utah, and 
southern Colorado for old-established school. Excellent 
territory and excellent opportunity for a hard worker. 

wing and commission. Address, Midwest College of 
Commerce, 218 West Fourth Street, Pueblo, Colorado. 








WANTED: Teacher of Gregg shorthand, typing, and 
bookkeeping for small high school near famous health 
resort. Small salary for short hours and small classes. 
Ideal for one desiring light work and health resort bene- 
fits. Address, No. 79. 





WANTED: Two well-qualified lady commercial teach- 
ers with good high school or business college experience: 
one to teach shorthand, English, and spelling; the other 
to teach typing and business machines. One instructor 
will act as assistant manager for nonresident owner. 
State qualifications and salary in first letter. School lo- 
cated in Middle West. Address, No. 80. 
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WANTED: Man or woman capable of running a small 
business school in Virginia. Will consider selling haif in. 
terest to rson who will assume operation responsi- 
bilities or will lease all. Present owner has other inter- 
ests. Address, No. 83. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Two-teacher secretarial school with ex- 
cellent reputation in a Western state with large territory 
for expansion. Good equipment. Will sell reasonably, 
— and approved for G.I. training. Address, 

o. 81. 





FOR SALE: Well-established, two- or three-teacher 
business school in Massachusetts. Drawing population 
125,000. Modern equipment. Excellent opportunity for 
experienced administrator. Priced reasonably. Address, 
Nita M. Herbert, 6 Dodge Avenue, Pittsfield, Massachu- 
setts. 





FOR SALE: Two-teacher business college located in 
Ohio or will trade for larger school and pay difference. 
Address, No. 82. 








Boston Epsilon Chapter of D. P. E. 


Epsilon chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon, 
Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts, 
held a joint meeting with the Commercial 
Classroom Teachers’ Club at the Boston 


-Y.W.C.A. on October 1. Myrtle L. Grover, 


Waltham High School, Waltham, Massa- 
chusetts, and Williamina MacBrayne, Med- 
ford High School, Medford, Massachusetts, 
were cochairmen of the meeting, while 
Hilda McNally, Boston Clerical School, 
Boston, Massachusetts, was in charge of 
hospitality and Margaret Nolan, Waltham 
High School, Waltham, Massachusetts, was 
chairman of refreshments. 

From 3:30 to 4:30 p.m. there was a social 
hour and tea, during which refreshments 
were served and Lillian Geraci, soprano, 
entertained with several numbers. After the 
social hour, Myrtle L. Grover spoke on “The 
Wall Street Journal Serves.” 

On November 13-15 Epsilon chapter spon- 
sored a novelties table at the Boston Univer- 
sity woman’s council bazaar in memory of the 
late Mrs. Atlee L. Percy, wife of Dean Percy, 
sponsor of the local chapter of Delta Pi 
Epsilon. The proceeds of this table are to be 
used to aid the Boston University’s building 
fund and to purchase books for the education 
sections of the libraries in the various school 


and colleges in Boston University offerins§ 


educational courses. 
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for those who will work in 
business 


for those who will manage 
a business 


for those who will own a 
business 





—|Business. Principles 
and Management 





NEW SECOND EDITION 


By Shilt and Wilson 


BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND MANAGEMENT is designed for courses commonly 
referred to as business principles, business management, business organization, 
advanced business, business administration, or business organization and 
management, It introduces many topics that are not covered in other specific 
business courses and ties together much of the subject matter found in other 
separate courses. Therefore, it helps the student to get a practical working 
understanding of business organization, business procedures, and business 
management. 


In order to motivate and to make the presentation realistic, the student starts with 
the organization of a business and proceeds on through the study of all the 
essentials of operating and managing a business. Particular emphasis is placed 
upon small businesses because most businesses are small. 


This is an especially practical book because the authors avoid a theoretical 
treatment of principles. The discussions deal with specific details of procedure, 
organization, and management. Many concrete examples are used, and numer- 
ous illustrations serve to make’ the principles meaningful. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 


ES December, 1947 

























Course in Business Speech 


(From Stevens College News Reporter, Columbia, 
Missouri, February, 1947) 


Business speech training at Stephens 
College is offered through specially organized 
sections of fundamentals of speech. In these 
sections are enrolled those students who are 
definitely preparing for business employ- 
ment. The starting point for the course 
instruction is the students’ statements of 
recognized needs. The following are typical: 
“T need more ease and self-assurance in 
speaking.” “I do not feel secure when I talk 
with people,” “I feel incompetent when I 
have to speak before a group.”” The desire for 
greater self-confidence seems to lead the list. 


Through preliminary discussion two points 
of view are established: first, that one’s own 
speech problems are in no sense unique, and 
second, that they can be satisfactorily met 
by a program of planned experience both in 
and out of the classroom. The first common 
need to be attacked is the need for self-as- 
surance. Causes and symptoms of stage 
fright are analyzed. Applications are made 
to individual situations and suggestions for 
control and remedy are discussed. 


Both individual conference and group dis- 
cussion are used in defining and clarifying 
speech problems. Both situations furnish 
realistic opportunities for functional oral 
expression. The latter is particularly valu- 
able in creating objective attitudes and 
stimulating effort toward improvement. 


Following the initial units of the course, 
the class lays out a program of planned 
speech experiences for experimental practice 
and learning. First, areas of interest within 
the group are explored. Methods of as- 
sembling and organizing ideas are studied, 
student panels are set up, timely discussion 
topics are chosen, and specific periods are 
calendared for group presentations. 
interest and confidence grow, the class turns 
its attention to the techniques of delivery. 
Individual recordings are made for analysis 
and study, and suggestions are offered for 
remedial practice. 


During the second semester the program 
of planned experiences takes on a more 
realistic character, the situations being 
drawn directly from the world of business. A 
mirrophone recorder is used to record tele- 
phone conversations, methods of handling 
complaints are studied and illustrated, con- 
ference and committee situations are set up, 
business reports are made, opportunities for 
special occasion talks are found, and business 
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interviews are arranged in which the inter- 
viewer is judged on specific items of effective- 
ness. Finally, each student makes an evalu- 
ation of his own progress and presents sug- 
gestions for improving the value of the 
course. 

a a ee 


Asa Bushnell ZuTavern 


Asa Bushnell ZuTavern died on September 
27. Mr. ZuTavern was well known as an 
author of commercial and consumer edu- 
cation textbooks. 


North Dakota Meetin 
H. L. Woll, Devils Lake Junior College, 


Devils Lake, served as chairman of the 
annual meeting of the North Dakota Edu- 
cation Association in Bismarck on October 
23. The speakers on the program consisted 
of Harry B. Bauernfeind, Gregg Publishing 
Company, Chicago, Illinois, who spoke on 
“The How and Why of Better Typing Tech- 
niques,’ and W. Harmon Wilson, editor of 
THE BataNnce SHEET, South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, who 
spoke on “Some Proposals for the Improve- 
ment of the Commercial Curriculum.” 

Minnie C. Anderson, High School, Hanna- 
ford, was elected chairman for 1948. Ralph 
Warner, Senior High School, Bismarck, was 
elected vice-chairman, and Evelyn L. 
Grovom, Central High School, Grand Forks, 
was elected secretary. 


Five Doctorates Awarded by N. Y. U. 


Dr. Paul S. Lomax, chairman of the de- 
partment of business education, School of F 
Education, New York University, New York 
City, has announced the awarding of doc- 
toral degrees to five persons in the field of 
business education. ‘These persons are as 
follows: Julius M. Robinson, Ed.D., head, & 
department of business education, Michigan 
State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan; & 
Stanley C. Robinson, Ed.D., Eastern Illinois 
State College, Charleston, Illinois; Lewis R. 
Toll, Ed.D., head, department of business 
education, Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal, Illinois; Hefman G. Enterline,§ 
Ph.D., associate professor of business educa- 
tion, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indi- 
ana; Mrs. Esther M. Sandry, Ed.D., Central 
Commercial High School, New York City. 

Since the department of business educa- 
tion was established in 1926, seventy-four 
doctoral degrees have been awarded to 
persons specializing in business education. 
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